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IN THIS ISSUE | “Look Before You Shoot! Save a Fine; Save a Life” 
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A HAPPY NEW YEAR 

















To further emphasize their campaign to make hunters more safety conscious, members of the Game Commission unanimously agreed at a recent meeting to wear bright 
red hats during the small and large game seasons this year. In the above picture Commission members are being personally presented with these hats hy Executive 
Director Seth Gordon. Reading from left to right: William G. Fluke, Saxton; A. W. Lee, Jr., Clearfield; R. Lamberton, Franklin; Col. Nicholas Riddle, Philadelphia; 
John Hi. Price, Vice-President, Scranton; Samuel C. Castner, Williamsport; Ross L. Leffler, President, McKeesport; and Frank B. Foster, Phoenixville. 
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What Do You Do With Your Deer Skins? 


PORTSMEN of the State can contribute 

much to the National Defense program 
if they will have their deer skins tanned and 
turn them over to the Boy Scouts to be made 
into money belts for draftees or members 
of the National Guard. A similar program 
is already operating successfully in Canada 
where the Boy Scouts are making many use- 
ful articles for the soldiers. 


At its meeting on October 24, the Game 
Commission enthusiastically approved and 
recommended a program comparative in 
many respects to the Canadian set-up, and 
this program has been endorsed by Dr. James 
E. West, Chief Scout Executive of the Boy 
Scouts of America, and a statement from 
him assures us that the National Office can 
be counted upon to cooperate as far as pos- 
sible. Mr. Paul Love, Regional Scout Exe- 
cutive at Fhiladelphia, also endorsed “this 
very interesting and timely project and op- 
portunity for promoting this cooperative rela- 
tionship between the Boy Scouts of America 
and the sportsmen of Pennsylvania as out- 
lined by Mr Ross L. Leffler, President of the 
Pennsylvaria Game Commission, who also 
serves as Chairman of the Camping and 
Activities Committee of Region Three, Boy 
Scouts of America, comprised of the States 
of Pennsylvania, Virginia, Maryland, Dela- 
ware and the District of Columbia.” 


The management and success of the pro- 
gram naturally rest with the sportsmen, but 
by way of suggestion I believe that the 
logical and most satisfactory method of car- 
rying on such an undertaking would be for 
sportsmen’s organizations to contact their 
local Scout Headquarters to determine if and 
to what extent the troops in their communi- 
ties would utilize tanned hides. 


There are 39 chartered Scout Councils in 
Pennsylvania, and these Councils comprise 
more than 3,168 Scout Troops with a total 
membership of 75,239 Scouts. Mr. Love, in 
further commenting on the program said that 
he “felt confident the Scout Executives will 
welcome the opportunity to promote this 
project through the troops in their respec- 
tive councils, and it is certain that the Scout- 
masters of these troops will take pleasure 
and pride in the making of money belts for 
the men in the military service from tanned 
deer hides furnished by the sportsmen who 
cooperate.” 


The Commission heartily commends such 
fine expressions of cooperation and will ask 
every sportsmen’s association to contact local 
Boy Scout Troop leaders as quickly as pos- 
sible. 


At the same time we shall recommend that 
Troop leaders get in touch with the secre- 
taries of local sportsmen’s associations to de- 
termine the best plans for handling the skins 
in their particular communities. Naturally 
it is much cheaper to have them tanned in 
hulk, and again by way of suggestion I would 
recommend that members of the sportsmen’s 
organizations who kill deer arrange to salt 
well and deliver the hides at a central point 
where they can be packed and shipped in 
bulk to some reliable tannery, furrier or taxi- 
‘ermist. It should not cost much to have 
them tanned in quantity, and in all prob- 


*President, Pennsylvania Game Commission, 


By Ross L. Leffler” 


* 


ability prices as low as $1.50 in lots of 50 or 
more could be secured for tanning the hides 
into buckskin. Leathercraft is one of the 
Merit Badre subjects for Boy Scouts, con- 
sequently it goes without saying that a num- 
ber, perhaps many of them, will be inter- 
ested. 


A list of the various Scout Councils in the 
Commonwealth is as follows: Altoona, Lewis- 
town, Bethlehem, Bradford, Butler, Peckville, 
Berwick, Philadelphia (Valley Forge), Erie, 
DuBois, Easton,~ Greensburg, Harrisburg, 
Homestead, Indiana, Johnstown, Lancaster, 
New Castle, McKeesport, Philadelphia, Potts- 
ville, Pittsburgh, Reading, Scranton, Sharon, 





Mr. Ross L. Leffler presents in this 
article a real opportunity for members of 
the Boy Scouts of America to do an out- 
standing Good Turn which involves the 
utilization of Scouting skill. Men who, in 
response to their country’s call in de- 
velopments related to national defense, 
will be in service as draftees or members 
of the National Guard, will appreciate not 
only the kindly consideration, but also the 
practical value of useful articles made by 
Scouts as suggested in this article. 


It is with pleasure that, after full in- 
vestigation of all that is involved, I en- 
dorse this project and urge Scouts as in- 
dividuals and as Patrols and Troops to 
participate as requested and indeed, where 
opportunity occurs, to volunteer to under- 
take the carrying out of these projects for 
which they are qualified. 


JAMES E. WEST, 
Chief Scout Executive. 











Milton, Oil City, Warren, West Chester, Wilk- 
insburg, Wilkes Barre, Williamsport, York, 
Lebanon, Washington, Allentown, Doyles- 
town, Troy and the Philadelphia Area. 

While this program is suggested primarily 
as a sportsman-Boy Scout cooperative move- 
ment,.there are no doubt some hunters who 
will want to have deer skins tanned for their 
own use. ‘lhere are many articles of value 
both to the sportsmen and Boy Scouts which 
can be msde out of buckskin. In addition 
to the things which can be made for soldiers, 
articles such as sandals, belts, knife and axe 
sheaths, archery equipment, dog collars, card 
cases, billfolds, pillow covers, book marks, 
covers for photograph albums, scrap books, 
handbags, table covers, pouches for various 
small hunting accessories—all sorts of useful 
items can be fashioned with comparatively 
little experience from a well tanned deer 
hide. 

One of the handiest little guides for making 
various items out of leather is published by 
the Boy Scouts of America. It is called 
“Projects in Leather”, and can probably be 
secured from your local Scout headquarters 





or direct fram National Office at No. 2 Park 
Avenue, New York City. It sells for only 25c. 


Ia some cases certain individuals might be 
interested ir tanning their own deer skins, 
and for the benefit of those so interested 
Game News secured permission from Field 
& Stream io reprint the following article on 
“Tanning Euckskin” by Glenn R. Vernam. 
We greatly appreciate this courtesy on the 
part of Field & Stream magazine and trust 
the article will encourage many persons to 
engage in an interesting and inexpensive 
hobby with such a worthy cause in mind. 





TANNING BUCKSKIN 


By Glenn R. Vernam 


F all the deer hides thrown away each 

hunting season were placed end to end, 
they would cover a strip reaching somewhere 
out beyond the horizon. Hundreds of pounds 
of beautifu: leather are allowed to rot every 
year, even though this buckskin is unexcelled 
for use in so many ways—for making gloves, 
jackets anc moccasins, upholstering furni- 
ture, covering cushions, binding books and 
working up into a hundred and one different 
kinds of leathercraft. And this waste is 
usually simply because the owner considers 
commercial tanning too expensive and suc- 
cessful home tanning impossible. Neither 
happens to be true. 


Also, Mr. Average Man is inclined to think 
there is some deep, unfanthomable secret 
about leatrer making, and that it is a filthy, 
disagreeabie task. ‘This, too, is a mistake. 
Almost any able-bodied person can tan buck- 
skin. It is one of the easiest of hides to tan; 
and outside of the preliminary cleaning and 
fleshing there is nothing particularly dis- 
agreeable about it. Nor are expensive tools 
needed. Ali the implements that are neces- 
sary can usually be found around home. A 
graining beam and a hide stake are the two 
most essential things. Any handy man can 
make them. 


The best material for the beam (Fig. 1) 
is half of a smooth log, 6 or 8 feet long by 
16 to 24 inches wide. However, a piece of 
thick plank rounded off on the upper side 
will do. Even some inch boards nailed to- 
gether will serve in a pinch. Install some 
well-braced 36-inch legs under one end. The 
other end rests on the ground as illustrated 
here. 


Figure 3 shows the hide stake. The base 
is a l-inch board 3 or 4 feet long. The up- 
right stake is a l-inch by 6-inch board 36 
inches long, rounded off and shaved wedge- 
shaped to a fairly sharp edge on the upper 
end. It must be well nailed and braced. It 
will need resharpening occasionally while 
in use. 


Other necessities are a drawknife, or a 
long, heavy butcher knife with the point 
driven intc a block of wood, to provide a 
handle on each end. (See Fig. 2.) A regu- 
lar tanner’s knife is better, but those shown 
will serve nicely. Then you need a wooden 
tub or barrel large enough to contain the 
hide and six or eight gallons of water. Ample 
roominess is an advantage. 


(Continued on page 30) 
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The Cooperative Farm-Game Program was expanded. 


NOTHER biennium came to an end 
severu! months ago, and the time for 
presenting the major accomplishments of the 
Commission during that two-year period has 
arrived. I have just read all of the reports 
of the various Staff heads relative to the 
progress made in their respective divisions, 
and it is no wonder that the number and 
scope of the activities engaged in surprise 
even those of us who serve as administrators 
of the Commission’s program. 

We have marched forward, but we could 
not have done so without the wholehearted 
cooperation of every employee in the depart- 
ment, of the sportsmen, of the landowners 
throughout the Commonwealth, of the various 
federal relief and other cooperating agencies, 
and of many other organizations and individ- 
uals whose chief interest is the restoration 
and perpetuation of our wildlife resources. 

To the end, therefore, that all who parti- 
cipated in the program of the Commission 
during the past two years may have an op- 
portunity te learn more about the programs 
to which they contributed, prior to the avail- 
ability of the published Report of the Com- 
mission, the major accomplishments are here- 
inafter briefly summarized. 


Lands Acquired 


State Game Lands were increased by over 
53,000 acres. Contracts for over 68,000 acres 
were entered into but it was not possible to 
consummate all of them during the biennium. 
More than half of them, distributed in 34 
counties, were consummated, however, bring- 
ing the Commission’s holdings up to 636,680 
acres. Contracts totalling 38,000 acres were 
pending at the end of the biennium. 

Pennsylvania’s allocations under the Fed- 
eral Aid in Wildlife Act amounted to $46,- 
025.99 in 1838 and $71,366.13 in 1939. From 
these two amounts a total of $96,767.12 was 
allocated for the acquisition of State Game 
Lands, which covered three-fourths of the 


total cost of 27,295 acres, including the price 
paid for the lands, surveys of boundary lines, 
title abstracting and conveyancing. The other 
one-fourth of the cost was paid from the 
Game Fund. Titles to such lands are vested 
in the Commonwealth for use of the Game 
Commission. which has full control over 
them and their management and administra- 
tion. 


Auxiliary Refuge Projects 


Agreements were entered into for twenty- 
two auxilisry game refuge projects, com- 
prising 14,232 acres, of which 2,529 acres were 
set apart as refuge areas. The aggregate area 
of this type of project at the end of the bi- 
ennium was 54,584 acres, of which 14,212 acres 
were in game refuges. 
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MARCHING FORWARD 


By Seth Gordon 
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Game Propagating Areas 

Thirty-nine special State Game Propagation 
Areas, comprising over 10,052 acres, wherein 
certain species of wildlife may breed and 
propagate under natural conditions, and 
wherein they may not be hunted, molested 
or killed et any time, were arranged for. 
The total of such areas at the end of the bi- 
ennium numbered 75, aggregating 26,948 
acres. 


Cooperative Farm-Game Program 


The Cooperative Farm-Game Program 
inaugurated in 1936 for the purpose of im- 
proving hunting conditions in the more ex- 
tensively cultivated and thickly populated 
sections of the State was expanded from the 
eight agricultural counties in which the plan 
was originally operative to 27 counties as 
follows: Chester, Delaware, Philadelphia, 
Montgomery, Bucks, Lancaster, Lebanon, 
Northampten, Lehigh, Berks, the southern 
half of Dauphin, Cumberland, York and 
Adams counties in the eastern part of the 
State, and Greene, Fayette, Washington, 
Westmoreland, Indiana, Armstrong, Butler, 
Allegheny, Beaver, Lawrence, Mercer, Craw- 
ford and Erie counties in the western part 
of the State. 


Agreements vesting the hunting rights for 
their properties in the Commission’ were 
secured from 1,095 landowners. These agree- 
ments covered a total area of 87,871 acres 
which were additions to 29 old projects und 
the creatiou of 43 new ones. At the end of 
the biennium 84 projects, containing 135,551 
acres in i,636 farms with suitable small 
refuges were established and functioning. 


Pheasants held for spring liberation. 
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A Review of the Commission's 
Progress during the Past 
Biennium 
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Special Wildlife Projects 

An act of the 1939 Legislature provided 
for the creation of Special Wildlife Projects 
to be estahlished and maintained by any 
regular sportsmen’s organization, as long as 
that association obtains by formal agreement 
the writter consent and approval of the 
owner or lessee of the land, to cooperate 
with the Commission in furthering its game 
management program. During the biennium 
29 projects of this kind were signed up and 
established in 20 different counties. They 
aggregated 17,458 acres with 34 refuges total- 
ling 2,570 acres and 38 safety zones com- 
prising 378 acres; 14,510 acres were open to 
public hunting. All of these projects were 
established and ready for use by the fall of 
1939, and by spring 6 new projects totalling 
more than 500 acres were added. 

At the end of the year a questionnaire 
was mailed to the different clubs that spon- 
sored projects in 1939, and from the returns, 
about 70%, it was learned that about one-half 
of the clubs planned to expand present pro- 
jects and also establish new ones. All of the 
lessors agreed to allow fencerows, stream 
banks, etc., to grow and to cooperate with 
the organizations in planting grains, trees and 
shrubs. No violations of the refuges or safety 
zones were reported. Nearly all of the or- 
ganizations carried out systematic winter 
feeding campaigns. In general the program 
received only the highest praise. 


Food and Cover Development 

The Commission undertook the biggest 
game-food and cover planting job during the 
past two years that was ever attempted. Over 
2,500,000 evergreen seedlings were planted 
mostly in clumps or strips. These seedlings 
were received through the cooperation of the 
Department of Forests and Waters. 


Over 1,600,000 game-food producting trees, 
shrubs and vines raised in nurseries also 
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Sixteen tons of food-plot mixture were planted. 


were planted. A large quantity of these were 
received through the courtesy of the U. S. 
Soil Conservation Service, the remainder 
being raised in the Commission’s nursery 
and in the State forest nurseries. Approxi- 
mately 150,000 game-food producing trees, 
shrubs and vines were transferred locally by 
field men from places where they were 
plentiful of from locations where they would 
be destroyed to State Game Lands. 


Over 291,000 cuttings of game-food pro- 
ducing plants were set out on State Game 
Lands and refuges. This work was done 
largely with the assistance of the W. P. A. 
and the N. Y. A. Through the cooperation 
of the Department of Forests and Waters an 
area was set aside adjacent to a State Forest 
nursery at Clearfield to raise food-producing 
trees, shrubs and vines for planting on State 
Game Lands, game refuges and propagat- 
ing areas. This area is a new addition to the 
Clearfield nursery and was established by 
relief agencies. 





Production of Quail was increased. 


Food Plot Mixture 
Sixteen tons of the Pennsylvania Game 
Food Plot Mixture were planted, mostly by 
interested sportsmen. A total of 1,286 game- 
food plots for increasing the food supply 
were established on State Game Lands. Fur- 
thermore, arrangements were made for the 
planting of more than 1,000 acres of State 
Game Lands by neighboring farmers on a 
share basis. In addition to the material left 
standing for game-food, the Commission re- 
ceived as its share about 4,000 bushels of 
frain each year, all of which was used for 
winter feecing. An additional 4,000 bushels 
of grain was raised each year by game land 
managers on the Game Lands and on the 
Pymatuning Refuge. This, too, was used 

for emergency winter feeding. 


Erect Fences 

Approximately 27 miles of sturdy worm 
fence were erected by W. P. A. on State 
Game Lands to break up into smaller units 
the larger open fields. Shrubs and vines 
were planted alongside of them. This will 
increase thc wildlife carrying capacity of 
these areas and furnish desirable travel 
lanes. Thousands of feeding shelters and 
other artificial shelters and retreats were con- 
structed in sections where the natural cover 
was insufficient and where it will take some 
time to prcduce protective cover naturally. 


Improvement Cuttings 
The Commission continued its timber cut- 
ting operations to improve wildlife condi- 
tions; wherever possible these cuttings were 
made for wood sales. Pulp wood, mine props, 
cord wood and in some cases saw timber 
were sold from areas where it was necessary 
or desirable to make openings for wildlife. 
A total of $13,812 was received from wood 
sales during the biennium. In all cases cut- 
tings were made under definite regulations 
including a provision that sufficient game- 
food trees and den trees must be left stand- 
ing. 
Thinning Operations 
Thinning operations were also conducted 
on thousands of acres. thus opening the 
(Please turn page) 

















































































































































crown canopy of the trees and resulting in 
an increased growth of vines, shrubs and 
herbaceous ground cover to improve the 
habitat for all forest game species. 


Release Cuttings 
Release cuttings were carried on around 
clumps of game-food producing plants such 
as apple, hawthorn, blackberry, wild grape, 
dogwood, beech, viburnum, and others to 
provide a large part of the fall and winter 
foods for many kinds of wildlife. More than 
90,000 acres of release cuttings were made 
with W. P. A., C. C. C., and N. Y. A. assist- 
ance. These cuttings remove all competitive 
growth anda permit sunlight to enter and 
stimulate the game-food plants and thus in- 

crease their fruiting capacity. 


Forest-Wildlife Relations 

During the spring of 1940 a major project 
under the Federal Aid in Wildlife Program 
was started for the purpose of making a 
detailed study of forest and wildlife relations. 
This project is designed to collect more facts 
relative to the value of cuttings for wildlife 
and the effect of forest fire on wildlife and 
wildlife food supplies. 


Apple Pomace Distributed 


A total of over 63,000 apple and other fruit 
trees were pruned in various tracts of State 
Game Lancs with the help of relief agencies, 
the pruned branches being piled as food for 
rabbits and deer. This pruning and releasing 
of suppression increased the fruiting capacity 
of the apple trees, which furnish food for 
practically all kinds of wildlife. 

In the fell of 1939 for the first time a 
special effort was made to have apple pomace 
from cider mills hauled to the woods and 
placed in large piles for game-food. More 
than 300 tons were distributed by field em- 
ployees with the help of sportsmen’s organ- 
izations and the National Youth Administra- 
tion. In addition, more than 1200 bushels of 
cull apples furnished by orchardists were 
hauled to the woods for game food by Com- 
mission employees. Observations disclosed 
the fact that the pomace was extensively 
eaten by deer, rabbits, grouse, wild turkeys, 
squirrels, and that even bears visited the 
piles. 

Pymatuning Museum and Refuge 

Considerable development work was done 
on both the land and water areas of the 
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More public shooting grounds were acquired in small game territory. 


Pymatuning Waterfowl Refuge. As a result 
it has become one of the finest waterfowl 
resting, nesting and feeding areas in the East. 
Fach year approximately 75 acres of grain 
are planted from which about 1,000 bushels 
are harvested for feeding waterfowl during 
migrations, and for feeding wildlife in north- 


western Pennsylvania in winter. Also, about 
25 acres of grain are left standing as food 
for waterfowl. 

More thay 70,000 shrubs, vines and trees 
were planted by the W. P. A. using primarily 
those species which will furnish wildlife food 
and cover. Approximately one-fourth of these 
seedlings were transferred from other areas 
in the vicinity. The following aquatics were 
planted on the ‘refuge and the main dam 
during the biennium, practically all of which 
were gathered from other water areas nearby 
with no cost to the Commission except trans- 
portation and the supervision of lifting and 
planting: 589,500 wild celery plants; 44,700 


Food plot alongside wild turkey area in Redford County. 


sagopond weed plants; 69,000 floating Pond- 
weed plants; 15,400 Northern Naiad plants; 
7,200 pickerelweed plants; 254 bushels of 
coon-tail plants; 280 pounds bur reed seeds; 
2,000 sweet flag roots; 134 bushels of musk 
grass seed spores; 6 bushels of duckweed; 
10,060 wapatoduck potato bulbs; 3 bushels of 
duck meal, 12 bushels of wampee seed; 300 
pounds of wild millet seed; and 175 pounds 
of smartweed seed. 


Main Refuge System Expanded 

The expansion and improvement of the 
main refuge system was also continued dur- 
ing the biennium. A number of small refuges 
were established for the protection of small 
game species. A few of the older and larger 
refuges were reduced in size, and smaller 
ones established in the same general territory 
for the purpose of giving more protection 
to a larger variety of wildlife. Thirty pri- 
mary and thirty-five auxiliary refuges were 
established. Nine refuges were reduced in 
size, and five were abandoned. 


Maintenance Program 

With the increase of the area of State Game 
Lands and the number of refuges the main- 
tenance problem was proportionately enlarg- 
ed. The Commission, for instance, owned at 
the end of the biennium 636,680 acres of State 
Game Lands, (1191 refuges including those on 
Cooperative Farm-Grove Projects,) 75 wild 
propagating areas (exclusive of wild turkey 
propagating areas,) 84 Cooperative Farm-. 
Game Projects, comprising 135,551 acres, 4 
dog training preserves, and 2 archery pre- 
serves. 


These land units require each year the 
maintenance of approximately 1600 miles of 
wire line around the refuges, propagating 
areas and special preserves. Each year these 
lines are mowed and signs and posters re- 
newed. Also, new wire is put up where 
needed. Nearly 3,000 miles of outside bound- 
ary line on State Game Lands must be main- 
tained. These lines are kept tagged and 
marked, many of them are brushed out for 
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Additional wild turkey propagating areas were established, 


fire protection. Several hundred miles of 
trails and toad are also maintained for ad- 
ministration and protection. 


In maintaining the land and planting food 
and cover for restoration purposes advantage 
was taken of the opportunities furnished by 
the various relief agencies to accomplish as 
much as possible in land refuge improve- 
ments at a minimum cost. Fifty-nine W.P.A. 
projects were completed during the biennium. 
This brings the number of completed pro- 
jects sponscred by the Commission since the 
start of the W. P. A. program to 125, for which 
the W. P. A. provided nearly two million dol- 
lars of Federal funds. 


At the end of the two-year-period there 
were 34 active W.P.A. projects employing a 
daily total of between 1400 and 1800 men. 
National Youth Administration projects also 
were approved for work on State Game 
Lands and refuges, providing a total of 194,760 
man-hours of labor. This made it possible 
greatly to improve living conditions for wild- 
life on many areas. During the legislative 
session of 1939 an act was passed requiring 
those on direct relief to work for grants 
wherever physically able and where useful 
projects could be found. The Commission 
provided a number of such projects and for 
these activities the Department of Public 
Assistance furnished 18,476 man-hours of 
labor. 


The Commission still has two C.C.C. 
camps, and these are being used to develop 
the Game L.ands in the best manner possible 
for wildlife and the production of timber. 
During the biennium the two camps com- 
nleted 13 miles and maintained 50 miles of 
road, built 27 miles of trails, completed one 
dam, and partially completed the second. 
rhey planted and transplanted 300,000 trees, 
chrubs and vines, made 6,000 acres of thin- 
nhings to improve conditions for wildlife, im- 
proved 22 miles of streams and carried on 
miscellaneous other projects. 


During the hunting season of 1938 an 
estimated 20,767 hunters spent 41,534 days on 


the 59 Cccperative Farm-Game Projects, 
totalling 73,825 acres during that hunting 
season. It is estimated that 73,034 pieces of 
game were killed on these projects, which is 
approximately one piece per project acre. 
During 1939 an estimated 41,000 persons 
hunted on the 83 Cooperative Farm-Game 
Projects then operative and totalling 131,467 
acres, and the kill averaged about one piece 
for every 1.5 acres. During 1938, 9,360 pieces 
of game were released on the projects and 
during 1933 a total of 8,112 pieces were so 
liberated. 


More than 125 acres of game-food plots 
were either purchased or planted in small 
areas on these Farm-Game Projects each 
year of the biennium. The plots were small 
in size, ana well scattered in order to offer 
maximum benefits on the projects. During 


the hunting season Deputy Game Protectors 
were emplcyed to patrol the projects. 


Law Enforcement 

Enforcement of the Game Law continued 
to play a major part in the Commission’s 
program, and 9,489 prosecutions were brought 
during the biennium. Penalties collected 
amounted to $159,481.99. The Commission 
also revoked 723 hunting licenses. This is the 
most severe punishment that can be inflicted 
and usually promotes better law observance 
than any other penalty. 


Game Feeding 

The largest winter feeding program since 
the disastrous winter of 1935-36 was carried 
on from late fall of 1939 to early spring of 
1940. Over $17,000 were spent during the 
biennium, approximately $10,000 of which 
was used during 1939-40. Sportsmen, farmers, 
Boy Scouts. rural mail carriers and other 
interested individuals are to be highly com- 
mended for the assistance they rendered. 
As a result of their cooperation thousands of 
quail, ringneck pheasants, wild turkeys and 
grouse were brought safely through the 
winter. 


Deer Damage 

There was considerable damage to farm 
crops and fruit orchards by deer during the 
biennium, and landowners killed 5,409 of 
these animals to obtain some measure of 
relief. Dee: were killed as a protection to 
property in 50 of the 67 counties, a clear 
indication that the herd has increased far 
beyond its normal range and food supply. 
Many landowners also erected deer proof 
fences, and the Commission spent every cent 
of its $10,000 ear-marked appropriation for 
this purpose. Bears also caused considerable 
damage to livestock, poultry and bees, but 
it was necessary to spend only about half 
of the $3,000 ear-marked appropriation for 
such damage. During the two-year period 
bears killec 173 sheep, 6 hogs, 81 chickens, 3 
heifers and destroyed 59 bee hives. 

Training 

No student classes were held during the 
biennium but an in-service training program 
including nine refresher classes, a school for 


(Continued on page 26) 





The Commission’s major exhibits attracted thousands of persons. 








Deer’s right fore leg is reaching far forward. 
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Circle 1, for heart area: 2, for high shot to 


break both shoulder blades; 3, for ‘‘hip shot’’ te reach pelvis; 4, for brain shot 


VERY fall around the evening fires in 

the deer camps the old question has 
come up as to how it is possible for a deer 
to run from fifty to two hundred yards after 
his heart has been perforated by a bullet. 
We all know he does this but to date no 
answer has really explained how. We usually 
wound up the evening in agreement on but 
two points: (1) The deer should drop when 
circulation ceases and the brain “suffocates.” 
This should happen almost immediately after 
the heart is perforated, for, of course, it is 
taken for granted the heart stops instantly. 
(2) As we know deer have run two hundred 
yards after a heart shot this explanation can- 
not be true and there is something phoney 
about it semewhere. So the question has 
never been logically answered as far as the 
deer hunters are concerned. 


Then, on October 31, 1938, murderer John 
W. Deering was placed before a stone wall 
in the Utah State Prison with an electro- 
cardiograph attached to his person. He was 
outwardly calm. The prison doctor placed a 
target over his heart. Five picked riflemen 
fired at thet target at short range and four 
bullets simultaneously pierced his heart. Yet 
Deering’s heart did not stop when pierced by 
four bullets but continued to beat for 15.6 
seconds thereafter. The cardiograph record 
also showed that a few moments before the 
shots were fired, through fear, Deering’s 
heart beats, normally 72 per minute, were 
increased to 180 per minute. 


Now, I cannot say that the effect of a heart 
shot on a deer and a man are in any way 
similar. But let us see what would happen 
if we suppose this might have a bearing on 
the deer question. If the deer is frightened 
before the shot, his heart beats would in- 
crease tremendously, also increasing circula- 
tion of blocd to the brain and muscles. And 
how far would he run in the 15.6 seconds 
before his heart stopped? At Anticosti Island 
I timed a mature whitetailed deer over a 
measured course with a stop watch. It was 
shot at but purposely missed. Its speed was 
18 miles per hour. The highest speed when 
another deer was fully extended and had to 


Heart, showing different angle with deer much 
above the usual sight line 


run, was ebout 30 miles per hour. At 18 
miles per hour, the deer could travel 137 
yards in 15.6 seconds. At 25 miles per hour 
the deer could travel about 152 yards. At 30 
miles per hour the deer could travel about 
229 yards. Doesn’t it sound to you a little 
bit as if John Deering may have solved the 
riddle and that the deer’s heart does not 
stop when perforated? 


At first glance the execution of John 
Deering in a Utah prison may seem a long 
jump from bagging a buck in Washington 
County, Mcine. But actually there is a very 
direct connection. For you have to answer 
now the very definite question, Do you want 
the deer to run and can you find him if he 
does run and drop dead an eighth of a mile 
away? In some countries it doesn’t matter. 
You can track the deer: easily. In open 
country you can see him fall. In other coun- 
tries where there is much brush and ground 
cover you can very easily lose the deer be- 
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DEER 


(Reprinted courtesy The American Rifleman) 
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cause a deer doesn’t leave a large det p track 
like a moose and is more apt to dodge and 
circle. Also your decision will depend some. 
what on your rifle. If you are using a very 
light weight bullet of ultra high speed, that 
bullet while very deadly is apt to break up 
inside the deer, leaving no exit hole and 
practically no blood trail. If, on the other 
hand, you are using an old-fashioned car- 
tridge like the .38-55 H.V. the bullet is apt 
to expand, go clear through the deer and 
leave an excellent blood trail, so you can 
afford to have the deer run, with little danger 
of loosing him. 


On one occasion I remember coming to an 
old blow down of big trees. On the edge of 
it were very fresh tracks of a nice deer going 
directly into it, obviously for the good feed 
of the ground cover that had sprung up when 
the old forest shade was removed. However, 
the deer was but three feet high at the 
shoulder and he could go under these down 
trees quite easily. Being six feet high I 
could not. So I mounted the logs and had 
gone but 50 feet, when through an opening I 
saw him. He was broadside and his head 
was down, feeding. It was instantly obvious 
to me that I could not use a heart shot here. 
If he ran 100 yards farther into that mess 
I'd be a week getting him out. So I fired at 
his clearly defined shoulder blades, well for- 
ward and high up. He dropped instantly, 
because the heavy bullet carried through 
both shoulder blades, and, of course in so 
doing, broke down the power of locomotion. 


One fall when I was hunting deer in 
Canada with Dr. Roy Chapman Andrews he 
told me that on all his expeditions it was 
not only his job to collect specimens for 
the American Museum of Natural History 


Deer standing on slight quartering angle. A sho 

te the circle at ‘‘sticking’’ point should reach vita! 

heart area. Oblong area marked above covers 
lungs or neck vertebrae 
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SHOTS 


By William Monypeny Newsom 
* 


but also to supply meat for a big crew of 
men. He was certain he had killed over a 
thousand head of game, and of the many he 
had shot through the heart he could remem- 
ber but two animals that had dropped to 
the shot. For this reason, his favorite shot is 
to break ihe power of locomotion with the 
high shoulder shot, where the animal is 
standing exactly broadside. The real danger 
of this shot, however, is that the position of 
the deer may be misleading,—that he may 
not be true broadside or at right angles to 
you, but actually at a 45° angle. In this case 
you may hit the near fore shoulder blade 
and miss the one on the far side. If this 
happens you may have a long chase, as the 
entire motive power of the deer is in the 
hind legs, the fore legs being used to land on. 
And the deer handles himself surprisingly 
well with one bad fore leg, which is by no 
means as scrious as a broken hind leg. 


Many hunters I’ve met seem to take little 
interest in placing the first shot properly. 
Having a magazine full of cartridges they 
foolishly believe the second, third or fourth 
shot will be just as deadly. This is by no 
means true. Of course the first shot is 
obviously the most likely to succeed, but 
leave that out altogether. It has been ob- 
served time and again, especially by African 
hunters whe killed tons of game, that where 
the first shot is not a deadly, paralyzing shot, 
you can thereafter literally fill the game with 
lead and it seems to have no apparent effect. 
The first shot, if not effective, seems to 
deaden the nerves, so the following ones are 
not felt as they should be. Therefore I be- 
lieve you have a better chance if you actually 
miss the first shot and the second is deadly, 
than you would have were you to wound 
slightly on the first shot, with a deadly 
second one 
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Heart shot and spine shot 





Hold low in the cirele to «trike the pelvis. the 
kidneys, or spine, as the case may be 


I saw an excellent case of that one morn- 
ing in the back country of Maine years ago. 
I was in camp and my companion was in the 
low ground only a short distance away with 
a .33 Winckester, when he jumped a scrag- 
gly old buck. He only wounded it on the 
first shot, that went high and missed the 
bony structure of the shoulder. Thereafter 
the battle started. Every few minutes my 
friend would fire another burst. Several 
times they chased each other around the 
swamp, with constant intermittent firing. By 
the time he had fired a hatful of cartridges 
I began to wonder if he was chasing the 
deer, or the deer perhaps was chasing him. 
When I was beginning to chuckle out loud 
he came puffing into camp. 


“Didn’t you hear me shooting?” he said, 
somewhat exasperated. 


“I thought I did hear a shot.” I said casu- 
ally. “Were you shooting?” 





“Was I?” he exploded. “I’ve been shooting 
for ages. I’m all worn out pumping lead into 
him. Why the devil didn’t you come and 
help me?” 

“Why,” I said, “I thought you only had one 
buck to shoot at.” 

“One buck or what’s left of him. Come 
over and iook at the wreck.” 


I went. The buck had been very nearly 
shot to pieces, hit nine times and nearly 
every one of these shots would have been 
deadly at once if the first shot had not ap- 
parently made the buck insensible to future 
shock. And certainly that was no fault of 
the .33 cartridge, as it has not only shocking 
effect but plenty of ability to penetrate clear 
through, ard leave a blood trail. 

Here let me remind you of an important 
item I have never seen in print that has to 
do with this same question of various shots 
and a blood trail: It is usually customary 
to compare thoughtlessly the size of bullet 
holes by referring to the diameter of the 
bullet. That is, a 45 caliber bullet is one- 
third larger than a .30 caliber bullet. This 
seems to be standard practice among hunters, 
but is obviously wrong. For the bullet should 
be compared by area, not by diameter, and 
the .45 is not one-third larger but actually 
twice as large as a 30 caliber. This is the 
came as figuring pipe where we all know 
the volume of water through a 4-inch pipe 
will fill sixteen l-inch pipes or four 2-inch 
pipes. This, of course, is directly connected 
with the amount of blood trail you can ex- 
pect from the hole made by the bullet. 

I hope that in the foregoing I have made 
clear what you can expect from various shots 
in a general way; that you need to know all 
the different countries, different conditions, 
and different rifles used; and that the same 
shot under different conditions does not 
always produce the same effect. Now let us 
take up more specific cases as to where the 
bullets should be placed. 


We can divide the shots into two classes: 
those affecting the vital organs, and those 
paralyzing the power of locomotion. Let’s 
begin at the head. 














































































































Skeleton drawing, also showing heart area. 


The brain shot, while instantly fatal, should 
never be used where it can possibly be 
avoided. It is a surprisingly tricky shot at a 
small target. In actual field practice it is 
hard to locate because of the length of the 
deer’s nose the length of his ears, and the 
fact that the head is moved so constantly. 
A slight variation in proper aim may do the 
deer a frightful injury without your bagging 
him. If you must shoot for the brain, you'll 
find it just under the horns between the 
eye and the ear. It is far better to try for 
the neck vertebrae, if you cannot see the 
deer’s body. Many hunters fail in this shot 
because they think of the neck as draped on 
the bones Jike a curtain on a curtain pole. 
Actually they shoot too high. The neck bones 
are about center of the neck itself, so shoot 
for the center of the neck, not at the top 
edge. It is of course a deadly and instanta- 
neous shot where the vertebrae are struck 
but where the bone is not hit the deer will 
probably run away to recover—providing 
the jugular vein or arteries are not cut. 


As to the iocation of the organs in the chest 
cavity, that is, inside the rib structure, there 
has been a great deal of confusion among 
hunters. I zound this out when I sent out a 
questionnaire sketch of the broad side of a 
deer to a selected list of guides, asking them 
to mark the heart area and return it to me. 
Out of 139 replies, 89 missed the heart area 
location altogether—63% wrong, among the 
better class of guides. This confusion is 
caused by the mistaken idea that the shoulder 
of the deer is at the point where the fore 
leg joins the body, and that the heart is 
behind this point. Actually this point is the 
elbow joint. The heart is “behind the shoul- 
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Note formation of shoulder and fore lex 
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der” but the shoulder is much further for- 
ward. This means that with a deer standing 
still in normal position, the heart is directly 
between the fore legs, being very far for- 
ward in the chest cavity, and nearly at the 
bottom of the cavity, so it appears to be 
about a third of the way up the body. In a 
small deer the heart is three inches in 
diameter, in a buck you’ll shoot at about four 
inches, but the deadly area is somewhat 
larger, including the large arteries-at the 
large end of the heart. There are records 
of an old bullet and a small arrow head being 
found imbedded in the small end of a deer’s 
heart. 


Obviously, then, to hit this area if the 
deer is standing broadside, you should hold 
to hit a point about on the center line of the 
front leg about a third of the way up the 
body. This shot for the average hunter under 
average conditions is, I believe, the best 
standard shot. It can be taken for a deer 
running at any angle, except possibly straight 
away from you. For, knowing the heart loca- 
tion between the front legs, you can direct 
the shot to pass through that point regard- 
less of where the bullet enters. While the 
heart is not exactly centered it is near enough 
so you neea not worry about that. 


It is, of course, utterly impossible always 
to place the shot correctly in a deer. Thus, 
the heart shot has the great added advant- 
age that if you hold too far forward you will 
hit the shoulder joint, or the sholder blade 


oe Ml. 


Shot to circle will pass through heart area, between fore legs. As this was photographed from 
below, it makes the angle slightly confusing 
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if you are high. As the heart is surrounded 
by lungs, a bit high and you still have a 
deadly shot, and if somewhat too far back, 
as is usually the case where enough lead is 
not taken on a running deer, you will have 
a deadly lung shot. 


It used to be, with the old low velocity 
bullets, that the deer would run long dis- 
tances when shot through the lungs. Modern 
high velocity bullets that fly to pieces with 
what we call the “explosive effect,” however, 
are very deadly in a much shorter time. 


The lungs. of course, take up most of the 
space inside of the ribs—back to the diaph- 
ragm or membrane curtain that follows the 
rear line of the ribs. To the rear of this 
we find the liver, paunch, intestines, etc. 
While a shet placed in this area back of the 
diaphragm may kill eventually, you will have 
a long chase as a rule, with the excellent 
possibility that you will never find the deer. 
The kidneys are in this area, high up under 
the back bone in the small of the back but 
it will be mere luck and bad shooting if 
you hit the kidneys unless the deer is run- 
ning straight away—which we'll come to in 
a moment. 


Another paralyzing shot that is instantly 
fatal is one that strikes the back bone. I 
have known several hunters who believe this 
to be the best shot. They claim they are 
apt to shoot high and if they hold true they 
kill the deer instantly. If they miss by over- 
shooting, it’s a good clean, honest miss with 
no cripples to chase. While this may be true 
enough, it’s a very confusing shot to the 
novice. Our hunting season now comes very 
late, when the deer’s hair is long. The deer 
has bony projection of varying length stick- 
ing up above the spine. Thus the spine is 
much further below the top line of the deer 
than is usually supposed. If you do not hold 
far enough below the top line, you are apt 
merely to hit one of these bony projections. 
If you do, the deer will probably drop in- 
stantly, momentarily paralyzed from shock 
to the spine. You then saunter up, stand 
your rifle against a tree and pull your knife. 
About this time, the deer comes to life, leaps 
to his feet and runs away practically un- 
hurt—which so many deer have done to so 
many chagrined hunters. 


Another shot, only to be used in emerg- 
ency under special conditions, is the hip 
shot, aimed to strike the pelvis. Quite natur- 
ally a breek in the pelvis or hip will in- 
stantly break down the whole rear end of 
the deer. But you must know your anatomy 
to make it, and you will ruin a lot of the 
best meat even if you pull it off successfully, 
although there are times in thick brush 
where it may be most useful. 


Coming now to the deer running straight 
away from you, it is obvious that this shot 
will be offered many times. It should be a 
comparatively easy shot. You are shooting 
at a large white bullseye easily centered 
over the rifle shots, instead of the indistinct 
brown-gray color of the broadside. You do 
not have tc contend with the question of 
leading the deer as would be necessary with 

cross-angle shot. Your only variable is 

ie bobbing up and down motion of the deer, 
which you have in all other running shots 
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anyway. But still the novice and expert all 
constantly miss this shot, with ninety-nine 
bullets out of one hundred going right over 
the top of the tail. 


If you come to analyze this difficulty you'll 
find it’s perfectly logical and easy to explain 
why this is so. The tail is waving and attrac. 
ing all your attention. The country being 
brushy, you are apt to see the deer the 
clearest at the top of his bound, at which 
point you fire—and the deer is then coming 
down. On top of all this it’s a snap shot and 
one hastily fired, which is not conducive to 
accuracy auyway. 


The point to hit, of course, is the anus or 
slightly below it. A bullet in that immediate 
vicinity ranges forward, either breaking the 
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pelvis which is slightly below this point, or 
breaking the back bone which is above it. 
It may range forward into the kidneys, which 
is deadly, or keep going, smashing the whole 
interior workings. While the anus is the 
point to hit, your very best chance to hit ‘it 
is to hold very low—let’s say what looks like 
a foot below it. That means you should hold 
well down into the large white circle of the 
rump, trying your best to disregard that ex- 
citing white flag that is waving you goodbye. 
If you can keep cool, not shoot too quickly, 
and actually aim below the anus, you will 
have no great trouble bagging your flying 
whitetail with this shot. But if you are not 
as cold as ice, and perfectly steady, you may 
as well save your cartridges. 





Photo showing interior of young whitetail 
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POSSESSION OF PROTECTED HAWKS; 
FALCONRY 


Under what conditions may a protected 
hawk be kept in captivity in Pennsyl- 
vania? Is it true that non-native birds 
may be kept? What is the status of fal- 
conry in Pennsylvania? 
B.J.K.—Norristown, Pa. 


The Game Commission under present 
policy does not permit any individuals 
to possess protected hawks alive, regard- 
less of whether they were captured in 
Pennsylvania or another state. Even 
though one may have a legal bill of sale 
or other written authority from outside 
the state, he could not obtain a permit 
to possess a protected hawk imported 
into this Commonwealth. Falconry in 
Pennsylvania has not been legalized to 
date. The only hawks that may be cap- 
tured and retained in captivity are those 
on the unprotected list, including the 
goshawk, the sharp-shinned hawk and 
the Cooper’s hawk. There would be no 
objection to training these species of 
hawks to kill other unprotected birds 
such as English sparrows and starlings. 


* ” od 


MORE THAN ONE ROSTER 
AT HUNTING CAMP 


Q. 


Is it possible to have more than one 
roster at a hunting camp on State ground, 
during big game season? It does not suit 
our members to go at the same time. 
J.B.F.—West Chester, Pa. 


While it is not possible to have more 
than one roster at a private big game 
camp at a time, there is no objection to 
dividing your membership into two 
groups, each of which could occupy the 
camp at separate times and maintain 
separate rosters. For example, one group 
of six or more hunters could occupy your 
headquarters the first week and kill six 
deer, then when all of that party leaves, 
another group could come to your head- 
quarters and also kill six deer, providing 
none of the second group had hunted 
deer previously that season. No indivi- 
dual may participate in killing more than 
six deer a season. 


* » * 


TRACKING SMALL GAME 
IN SNOW 


Q. 


Is it lawful to track and kill small game 
in snow? 
T.B.F.—West Grove, Pa. 


Yes, during the open season. You will 
understand that it is unlawful to take 
any live, uninjured wild bird or wild 
animal except a predator out of its den 
or place of refuge, although woodchucks 
may be dug out of dens in cultivated 
fields under certain conditions. 


By CHAS. F. STAMBAUGH 


FOOD OF GAME BIRDS; WHIP-POOR- 


WILL; FLYING SQUIRRELS 
Q. 


What game birds in Pennsylvania feed 
chiefly on insects? What does the whip- 
poor-will feed on? Can a flying squirrel 
really fly? 

C.H.M.—Perkasie, Pa. 


Bob-white Quail, Hungarian partridges 
and ring-necked pheasants are the three 
game-bird species feeding chiefly on in- 
sects. 

The whip-poor-will feeds almost entirely 
upon winged insects which this night- 
feeding bird takes while on the wing 
after sundown. 

Flying squirrels do not actually fly, but 
rather “glide” from a high point on one 
tree to the trunk of another. The mem- 
branes of skin covered with hair between 
the front and hind legs of this animal 
act as wings enabling the squirrel to 
glide safely from a high point to the 
ground or to a low portion of another 
tree. 


* * ” 


MOTOR BOAT FOR 
DUCK HUNTING 


Q. 


May I use my motor boat to go across 
a lake or to a certain blind on a lake 
for duck hunting? The boat is provided 
with oars and I only want to use the 
motor to get to certain places. 
W.B.Y.—Olyphant, Pa. 


Federal Law, which has also been adopt- 
ed by the State of Pennsylvania for 
migratory bird hunting, forbids the use 
of a power boat for wild waterfowl hunt- 
ing and it is contrary to law to use any 
motor boat for such shooting. Even 
though the boat is propelled temporarily 
by hand, if it contains a motor it must 
be classed as a power boat and shooting 
from a boat of that kind for wild water- 
fowl cannot be permitted. However, 
there is no objection to using a motor 
boat to go to some location on water 
where you desire to shoot waterfowl, but 
the hunter must leave the boat before 
shooting. 


* * * 


22 CALIBRE RIFLE FOR 
SMALL GAME HUNTING 


Q. Is it legal to use a .22 calibre rifle for 


small game hunting? How many shells 
may I have in the magazine? 
G.S.C.—DuBois, Pa. 


You may use a .22 rifle for small game 
hunting in season if the rifle does not 
reload automatically. If it is a repeating 
gun, this rifle may be loaded to full capa- 
city for such shooting, as the three-shell 
limit applies only to shotguns. 


PUMP GUN WITH 
SHORT BARREL 


Q. 


Is there any specified length to the bar- 
rel of a pump gun for hunting purposes? 
How short can it be? The gun I have 
reference to is a 20-gauge pump with a 
sawed-off barrel. 

G.B.—Carbondale, Pa. 


The Game Law places no restriction upon 
the length of barrel on shotguns for 
hunting purposes, but the Firearms Act 
of 1931 as amended requires any shotgun 
with a barrel less than twenty-four inch- 
es to be registered with the County 
Treasurer before it can be transported 
for hunting. If your 20-gauge gun has 
a barrel under twenty-four inches, you 
may use it for hunting purposes by regis- 
tering it with your County Treasurer. 
The fee is fifteen cents when you show 
him a hunting license for the current 
year. 


* * * 


TEN-YEAR-OLD BOY HUNTING 


Q. 


“Will you kindly advise me if I may 
hunt small game. I am ten years of age 
and am very sensible in handling a .410 
gauge shotgun. I have the consent of 
my father to write you and will do all 
my hunting in his company. Also advise 
me if I will need a license.” 
H.B.—Etna, Pa. 


Sorry, but a boy your age may not hunt 
small game in Pennsylvania except on 
his own home grounds or those adjoin- 
ing. While we appreciate your desire 
to enjoy this sport, it will be necessary 
for you to wait until you are twelve 
years of age before it is possible for you 
to purchase a hunter’s license, and you 
must have one to hunt. 

A shotgun, even one as small as a 410 
gauge, is a dangerous instrument in the 
hands of a young inexperienced boy, and 
if you will just be patient for a couple 
more years. I am sure you will at that 
time be better able to use the gun on 
small game. 


* * * 


BOY TRAPPING RACCOONS 


Q. 


A. 


Does a boy fifteen years of age need 4 
license to trap raccoons? 


Yes. The free privilege extended to per- 
sons under eighteen years of age to trap 
applies only to the trapping of fur-bear- 
ing animals and predators. Raccoons are 
game animals. 

* » » 


CARRYING RIFLE FOR 
SUNDAY TRAPPING 
Q. Is it O.K. to carry a .22 rifle when I! 


look at my traps on Sunday? 
J.Mc.D.—-Shamokin, Pa. 


A. Yes, so long as you do not shoot at any 





game birds or animals on Sunday. 
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PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS 


THE 1939 GAME KILL 


By NELSON E. SLAYBAUGH 


EVERAL months ago the Commission released preliminary 

figures on the 1939 game kill based on reports filed by eighty- 
nine and one-half percent (891%2%) of the licensed hunters. As a 
result of the Commission’s educational approach, as more fully ex- 
plained later on in this article, the percentage of hunters filing their 
reports was boosted to ninety-eight and one-half perecent (9844%)— 
taking a lead of one-half percent over 1938. The table below shuws 
the final official game kill for 1939, also the average recorded 
yearly kill during the past five years and twenty-five year period 
for comparison’ 





1939 Game Kill 











Species Tabulated oe anual Kill Anoual acilt 
el Last 5 Years 25-Yr. Period 
Estimates é 

Elk. «cod cadae ees closed closed closed 4 
Deer (Antlered Bucks) 49,106 26,978 26,067 13,212 
Deer (Antlerless) ... *14,581 7,167 46,582 13,464 
Bones. cise ewes <e s 535 585 442 452 
Rabbi. se es 3,804,701 2,493,270 2,890,735 2,952,981 
Hanes. Se as closed closed 2,640 (a) 12,107 
Squirrels. £265 6.25 945,471 660,931 935,286 764,867 
Raccoons.............. 38,452 40,646 34,531 37,377 
Wild Turkeys......... 5,191 4,320 5,656 3,993 
Ringneck Pheasants. .. 471,539 386,380 381,847 164,348 
Ruffed Grouse......... 237,245 106,659 185,454 228,639 
Quality eres RSS 111,674 37,712 117,340 116,458 
Woodtoes ese ss 40,816 31,471 42.091 
Wilson’s Snipe, Gallin- 

ules and Rails....... 6,294 15,279 11,493 42,275 
Wild Waterfowl....... 38,474 43,318 24,912 35,845 
Grackles (Blackbirds) . 47,449 40,877 69,754 (b) 106,083 
Woodchucks.......... 178,691 105,809 162,109 (c) 161,824 
Total PiecesofGame.. 5,990,219 4,936,937 4,653,929 
Total Weight in Tons. . 8,897 7,512 5,308 


(Hog Dressed) 


*Antlerless deer season in all of Forest and Warren and parts of Jefferson and 
Potter Counties only; other counties closed. 

{a) Average annual kill in total based on separate record for 10 years only. 

(b) Average annual kill in total based on separate record for 11 years only. 

(c) Average annual kill in total based on separate record for 2 years only. 





Estimated Kill Conservative 


The tabulation for 1939, as in 1937 and 1938, revealed the fact 
that our field officers’ estimates on all species, with the exception 
of bears, raccoons, shore birds and wild waterfowl, were too con- 
servative. Assuming that this would also apply to the years prior 
to 19837 when the kills were for the most part based on field 
estimates, then the published game-kill reports prior to 1937 in the 
main were very conservative—not too high as many believed. 


Results Compared 


The above table reveals some striking comparisons, especially 
the fact that the 1939 kill exceeds the average annual kill during 
the last twenty-five years by 1,336,290 pieces, and in weight by 3,591 
tons. As will be obzerved, with the exception of quail and grackles 
(blackbirds), the 1939 kill for all species greatly exceeded the 
average annual kill during the last twenty-five years. In the case 
of the quail the severe winter of 1935-36 reduced these birds to such 
a low status that it may be several years before the crop will reach 
the normal kill prior to 1935. 


The three tables herein published (the 1939 final game kill, the 
average annual kill during the past five years, and the average 
kill for the twenty-five year period) are given so the reader may 
see for himself how the total annual bag, as well as that of any 
given species, is holding up—or dropping off. In other words, this 
is one type of barometer by whick we may judge whether the work 
of the Game Commission is geared to meet present day needs, that 
1s, does the shcotable supply of game reasonably satisfy the de- 
mands of an ever-increasing army of hunters, or is it falling short 
of that demand. A fair-minded analysis will convince anyone that 
the “balance sheet” on the whole looks very encouraging. 


If the receipt and tabulation of the game-kill reports did no more 
than furnish avthentic informaticn on the annual game kill, the 


¢xpense involved and the little effort on the part of the hunters 
would be more than justified. But much more is accomplished. 
‘the matter of cheating in obtair.ing licenses since 1937 has been 
reduced to a minimum. Furthermore, this check-up discourages 
non-residents from attempting to purchase resident hunter’s licenses, 
with the result that it is now a rare thing to apprehend a non- 
resident for hunting on a resident. hunter’s license. 


The average kill during the last twenty-five (25) years is taken 
from Executive Director Gordon’s article, “An Analysis of Methods 
Used to Collect Game-Kill Statistics”, published in the November 
issue of the Pennsy)vania Game News. Sportsmen desiring a com- 
nlete file on the game kill in Pennsylvania over a period of many 
years will do well to file for permanent use copies of the November 
end December issues of the Game News. 


Number of Days Hunted 


Up to this time no authentic information has been available con- 
cerning the average number of days hunted per man, or how he 
divided his time between small game and big game hunting. 

In 1939 for the first time space was provided on the hunters’ 
licenses to list the number of days hunted for small game and big 
game separately. This information was compiled at the same time 
the game kill was tabulated. Out of the 661,314 hunters who filed 
game-kill reports, there were 382,514 (58%) who supplied informa- 


(Continued cn page 32) 


REFUGEES 





























Cartoon by ‘‘Ding’’ Darling in Wildlife Review. 


Ruthless destruction of our forests and our soil will decimate the supply 
of wildlife. If we want to send in good game reports in subsequent 
years we must protect these two great natural resources. 
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ETHODS AND OPINIONS 








They awake to see a magnificent. massive deer standing within close range. 


F you go hunting for deer you probably 
have your pet theories and favorite meth- 

ods conceraing deer hunting and the much 
discussed “Pennsylvania deer problem”. 
Many solutions to solve this problem have 
been proposed. Many of them are a credit 
to the hearts of their sponsors, but not to 
their heads. 

Roughly there are six distinct groups of 
hunters—the stalkers, the long-range hun- 
ters, the dr:vers, the pot hunters, the wan- 
derers, and the road hunters. Unfortunately 
a surprisingly number of hunters are rather 
careless and inconsistent. 

The stalkers represent one of the best and 
most conscientious groups of hunters. They 
depend upon their knowledge of woodcraft 
and know the habits of the game they are 
hunting. Stalkers do not need a heavy car- 
tridge or one of high velocity and flat trajec- 
tory. They are in a position to place a bullet 
in a vital spot at close range. Most of them 
use a medium weight bullet with a fair 


amount of shocking power to prevent fatally 
wounded deer from escaping to die a linger- 
ing death later. 

The expcrienced stalker using a relatively 
light rifle can successfully stalk and kill a 
deer with one shot. The same rifle in the 
hands of a novice would no doubt be in- 
effective ond practically worthless. The 
caliber rifle you need depends upon your 
methods, the topography of your hunting 
fround, avc always upon your shooting 
ability. 

Stalkers prefer to hunt alone, away from 
the noisy drivers and the general uproar of 
amateur hu.ters. They realize the pressing 
need for aa open doe season and know that 
the deer nerd must be reduced if small game 
is to survive in the moutainous counties. 
They respect the interests of the small game 
hunters and very seldom do any of them 
propose bturning the forests to insure a 
natural supply of food for deer or other 
wildlife. 


The long range hunters represent a care- 
ful group as a whole. Their methods differ 
from those of the stalkers because they 
prefer to kill their deer at long range. They 
are aware of the habits and fancies of the 
deer, but they depend upon their efficient 
rifles and ballistic knowledge. They usually 
have good quality, modern equipment A 
high velocity cartridge with a flat trajectory 
and plenty of penetrating power meets the 
approval of this group. Inevitably a tele- 
scope sight and a pair of binoculars constitute 
part of their equipment. Hunters of this 
type often hunt in pairs always within 
binocular sight of each other. They converse 
in “sign” Janguage. Anyone observing two 
long-range hunters communicating by this 
method believes he is watching two candi- 
dates for a mental institution. 


This method of hunting is very effective 
and many deer are killed at long range, 
some few at five hundred yards or more 
Binoculars and telescopes enable long-range 
hunters to discern objects that are invisible 
to the naked eye, consequently many legal 
deer are killed that appear to be illegal to 
the hunter not equipped with these magni- 
fying instruments. It is an exception rather 
than the rule for a hunter of this type to be 
fuilty of shooting at anything on suspicion. 

With the exception of a discriminate few, 
the long-rauge hunters do not oppose an open 
doe season. Their knowledge of the habits 
and the habitat of deer combined with the 
fact that they hunt the same territory each 
year has proved to them that the amount of 
game that can be consistently propagated on 
any given area depends primarily upon the 
available food. 


The pot hunters are a rather unique group. 
They have neither time nor ambition to 
waste precicus minutes walking after deer. 
It is the gual of every pot hunter to find a 
luxurious s;ot in the mountains as close to 
the road as possible. Their rifles, of no par- 
ticular caliber or shooting qualities, are 
placed against a convenient tree. They find 
a thick spongy bed of moss and relax. Event- 
ually they iazily drift into blissful sleep. To 
complete a perfect day they awake to see a 
magnificent, massive deer standing within 
close range. One shot and the deer drops! 
Alas, it was only a dream. 

This group usually condemns an open doe 
season. Their success depends upon a large 
deer herd, especially young deer that are not 
“gun shy” or wary. They fail to see the 
danger of iu-breeding and low vitality which 
tends to promote disease. Fawns are poorly 
developed and many deer have been killed 
that were thought to be healthy, well devel- 
oped fawns and yearlings; yet in reality they 
were old deer lacking the necessary food to 
develop them into normal, mature animals. 
Food problems, winter range, or the future 
welfare of the herd are not considered by 
them in their analysis of the “deer problem”. 


The pot hunters claim to have the inside 
dope. That inside dope probably accounts 
for their Jack of energy. However, wit, 
lose or draw, they are not a serious menace 
in the woods. Their lack of ambition pre 
vents them from causing serious harm, 
although at times they are accused of shoot- 
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By ROBERT H. MUMMA 


* 


ing deer in drives, which often starts an 
argument. Ultimately the pot hunter will 
take the deer and the drivers will insist 
there should be a law against it. 


The wandering group of hunters are a 
difficult group to classify. They do not have 
a specific code of rules or regulations. They 
merely wander in search of game. They are 
rather optimistic and depend upon fate to 
see them through. They operate by instinct 
and their chief characteristic is to become 
lost. Their sense of direction is practically 
zero. 


Their guns consist of every caliber known 
and in some instances calibers that are un- 
known. Among a group of wanderers you 
will find a well mixed assortment of guns 
from muzzle loaders to anti-air-craft artil- 
lery. They are a dangerous group! Many of 
them are armed with borrowed guns. It is 
not uncommon for a hunter of this type to be 
incapable of loading his gun. They are com- 
pletely igrcrant of its shooting qualities. 
They know that it will shoot, but they don’t 
know where. Maybe it is sighted in for one 
hundred yards, possibly two hundred yards, 
but probably not at all. 


This is one group largely responsible for 
the mounting toll of hunting accidents. They 
have nervous “trigger fingers”. Anything 
brown might be a deer, but it could be a 
man. They lack the necessary skill to get 
within their limited shooting range of a deer, 
consequently they are inclined to cross their 
fingers ana chance a shot. This group ad- 
vocates deer unlimited. Their theory is based 
on the odds of one in a million and their 
chances of shooting a deer are even less, 
under normal conditions. 


They ar@ interested in the sportsmen’s 
problems only one day a year, the day they 
hunt. In that single day they have become 
more familiar with the deer problem than 
have those who have devoted years to scien- 
tific research and an intensive study of it. 
After their one day of hunting the energetic 
few return the borrowed guns and many 
forget even that. 


Within this group there is a vast reserve 
of potential sportsmen. It is merely a matter 
of education and in the course of a few years 
it will produce many excellent hunters. 


The road bunters are the parasites of the 
deer hunting fraternity. They are without 
doubt the most dangerous, inconsistent, un- 
ruly group of hunters known. They depend 
upon the efforts and hard work of the 
drivers, stalkers, and long-range hunters to 
chase a deer within shooting range of the 
road. They patrol the roads in their cars 
until they hear a drive. Then they stop and 
erect their spotting ‘scopes, remove the loaded 
rifles from their car and immediately sub- 
ject the first deer they see to a barrage that 
would do just credit to any army artillery. 
Woe to the unfortunate deer that moves; it 
will be perforated instantly! Their philos- 
ophy is to shoot and determine the sex of 
the deer after it is dead. In many instances 
the carcass is drawn and quartered by the 
terrific borabardment of an organized car- 
load of road hunters. 


PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS 


They are the fellows that spin hair raising 
yarns about their thrilling hunting trips. 
The execution of a split-second shot that re- 
auired perfect timing while the deer was 
high-tailing it as only deer can; the grue- 
some task ef climbing the steep, rocky ridges 
and carrying the trophy down those rugged 
ridges. The ever present audience of innocent 
bystanders always agrees that these fellows 
must be good hunters. They must be; they 
shoot deer most every year. Frankly, they 
are a menace to every veteran hunter. Not 
only do they endanger human lives; they 
continually violate the game laws and refuse 
to respect the rights of others. 

Woe to any solitary hunter who happens 
to be within shooting range of a group of 
road hunters when they kill an illegal deer 
and are in urgent need of an alibi. Their 
method of escaping the punishment they 
deserve is very simple. They claim that the 
solitary hunter killed the illegal deer and 
what can one hunter prove when ten or more 
fellows contradict him. More than one 
solitary hunter may have been the victim of 
circumstantial evidence, concocted by un- 
scrupulous road hunters. 

This group demands in no uncertain terms 
that there must be more deer. They buy 
their hunting licenses and proceed to act as 
though they had a monopoly on all the game 
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in the Commonwealth. Deer damage to them 
is an unwarranted complaint filed by a 
grouchy farmer who is trying to gouge a few 
easy dollars out of the sportsmen’s fund. 
They refuse to learn the true meaning of 
conservation and are only interested in their 
personal success. 


It is not a disgrace to be a “pot hunter” 
on your initial hunt. However, your methods 
and knowledge should improve with a few 
years experience. It is not justifiable to be 
a road hunter, especially after you have 
passed through the complete hunting meta- 
morphosis. 


The drivers are the most ambitious and 
constitute the majority of the deer hunters. 
In this group you will find a cross section 
of the combined groups. As a whole they 
are a jolly, hard-working, constructive set of 
appreciative hunters. 


To drive deer requires and develops good 
lungs and legs. It is not a lazy man’s game. 
Every hunter is familiar with the calls and 
hoots of the drivers. They depend upon their 
noise and general excitement to frighten and 
excite the deer into a nervous state. Many 
deer become absolutely “bushed” or moment- 
arily unconscious of their actions when they 
hear the fear-inspiring noise of the drivers. 


(Continued on page 31) 





Photo courtesy Phi!’ .delphia Inquirer. 
Stalkers represent one of the best and most conscientious groups c. hunters. 
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Photo by George Burger 


Deer hit hy train about 50 yards from Fort Wash- 
ington station, Montgomery County. Left to right: 
Game Protectors Ambrose Gerhart and Earl 
Carpenter and a Deputy. 


NATURE’S GREATEST FOE 


A verdant forest of pine and oak, 
Which abounded in song birds and animal folk, 
With wooded hills both high and low, 
Flourished in splendor many years ago. 
Through its tranquil depths a river wound, 
In which countless fish did abound. 
Gay wild flowers sprung from its earth, 
While hordes of insects hummed with mirth. 
Grandeur supreme reigned over this land, 
Until a demon with a fiery hand, 
Left desolation in its horrid wake, 
Destroying all beauty that God did make. 
Blackened trunks their ugly heads rear, 
The song of the bird you'll never-more hear, 
The river is gone and will flow no more, 
The gay flowers vanished from the forest floor. 
Charred hills now show barren their crest, 
Wild game and fish have fled with the rest, 
All nature is dead and lies on her pyre, 
With no one to blame but this demon called 
FIRE. 


—Thaddeus L. Jascavage. 





Those interested in birdlife, particularly 
the species which were killed indiscrimin- 
ately for so many years to supply feathers 
for Milady’s hat, will enjoy reading a little 
pamphlet recently published by the National 
Audubon Society. Its title is “Massacred For 
Millinery” and its author, Richard H. Pough, 
of the Audubon staff, presents some very 
enlightening information on the subject in a 
very interesting way. 
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CURRENT TOPICS 


Seth Gordon, Jr., well known to many of 
the field and office employees of the Com- 
mission, and to many sportsmen throughout 
the Commonwealth, has chosen to follow his 
father’s fooisteps, according to an announce- 
ment made recently by the Conservation De- 
partment of North Carolina. Seth Jr., who 
secured his Bachelor of Arts Degree at the 
American University, Washington, D. C., and 
his Master of Science Degree at the Univers- 
ity of Michigan, has specialized in wildlife 
management and has had much specific train- 
ing in the field of forestry. With his excellent 
background together with his experience 
and initiative, he will no doubt go far in his 
chosen profession. His first assignment will 
be that of making a thorough study of the 
white-tailed deer in North Carolina. Back of 
this study is the desire on the part of the 
North Carolina Conservation Department to 
develop and redistribute deer on suitable 
areas withiu the State. 


STOLEN 


“A Model 12, Winchester .12 Gauge Pump 
Gun, with raised ventilated rib; straight grip; 
butts compensator attached to barrel; butt 
plate—black smooth bakelite approximately 
%4” in thickness. Bottom of barrel states 
“Standard Trap” but the length of the barrel 
of this firearm was 26 inches. Serial No. 
808886.” 

This firearm was stolen from H. F. Sterling 
at the Crawford County Sportsmen’s Council 
Skeet Field on Sunday, October 6, 1940. 

Any persen having information relative to 
this gun should communicate with this 
office, or Game Protector Donald E. Miller, 
Box 521, Hydetown, Pennsylvania, (Tele- 
phone—Titusville 443) who will be glad to 
contact Mr. Sterling. 
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SUMMARY OF FUR-BEARING ANIMALS 
AND PREDATORS TAK=«N DURING 
I1HE 1939-1940 SEASON 


No. Average Total 
Species Sold Price Amount 

Muskrats ...... 407,767 1.04 $426,395.55 
MOM Sk ae 321,893 63 204,970.50 
Dee Si Re on 9,034 5.32 48,099.18 
Opossums...... 110,479 .20 22,198.13 
Beavers ....... 702 13.54 9,512.14 
Re 18 9.66 174.00 
Raccoons ...... 33,095 1.88 62,229.45 
Weasels .. .. 386,581 .24 8,886.26 
Red Foxes. .... 6,955 2.23 15,435.53 
Gray Foxes.... 10,519 1.55 16,385.81 
Wildcats ....... 12 1.22 14.65 

TOR ass os 937,055 $814,301.20 


Practices designed to encourage wildlife 
production invariably conserve soil and 
water resources and build back some of the 
fertility wasted through unwise agricultural 
practices, according to Biological Survey 
officials. For instance, nut-bearing trees, 
berry-producing shrubs, and legumes such as 
sweet clover and Jespedeza can be planted 
in gullies and on thin, worn-out lands to 
prevent further erosion, yet furnish nesting 
cover and winter food for pheasants, quail, 
rabbits, and other wild animals and birds. 


The subject of how deep ducks dive for 
food was tested regently by Dr. Harry Leon 
Kutz, Cornell University zoologist. Dr. Kutz 
experimented with Mallard and Black ducks 
by dropping corn into varying depths of 
water. At five and seven foot depths both 
Mallards and Blacks competed successfully 
for the corn. But at a ten-foot level, the 
Blacks monopolized the grain, the Mallards 
being unable to reach it. 


How not to hunt Bears.—Baron Munchausen. 


*“‘And snuck up behind him and socked him over the head with a club, I didn’t? No? 
Was you dere Charlie?’’ — Yes folks, it’s a stuffed bear. 
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ANNUAL TRAP CONTEST 


The American Humane Association an- 
nounces the opening of its fourteenth annual 
humane trap contest for 1941. National prizes 
totalling $5650.00, and a number of special 
State Prizes are offered for the following 
three groups: 

Traps for taking animals alive and un- 
hurt—First Prize $150.00, Second Prize $75.00. 
Leghold Type (Traps that hold without in- 
jury)—First Prize $100.00, Second Prize $50.00. 
Traps that kill humanely—First Prize $85.00, 
Second Prize $40.00. 


A special prize of $50.00 donated by General 
Charles McC. Reeve will be awarded at the 
discretion of the judges. 


The contests are conducted for the purpose 
of stimulating an interest in the invention, 
development, production and use of humane 
devices and methods for taking animals 
when it becomes necessary to do so. The 
contest closes April 30, 1941. 


For entry forms or further information, 
write the Wildlife Department of The Amer- 
ican Humane Association, 135 Washington 
Ave., Albany, N. Y. 


“While patrolling in Wharton Run recently 
I saw a big doe with a nice rack of horns 
and two very nice fawns. I think this is 
quite out of the ordinary.”—Game Protector 
Ernest E. Hunsinger, Potter County. 


“A dairyman sent word that he wanted to 
see me. Upon calling on him I found that 
he was having trouble with a deer sucking 
the milk from one of his cows. This had been 
going on for some time and he said he first 
noticed something was wrong when the cow’s 
milk supply decreased and that the cow be- 
came nervous when he milked hér. A neigh- 
bor told him he saw a calf sucking the cow, 
but the farmer didn’t have any calves in that 
pasture. He started doing a little investigat- 
ing and discovered the deer with the cow. 
The deer got so bold or tame toward the last 
that it would come clear up to the barn with 
the cows at night. I had him tie a large cow 
bell on the cow to keep the deer away. I 
haven’t been back to observe the results.”— 
Game Protector Fuller H. Coffin, Erie and 
Crawford Counties. 


“On September 16 a Bald Eagle landed on 
a farm near Freysville between the house 
and barn. The farmer, afraid of losing some 
chickens, attempted to chase it away, but the 
bird seemed unable to take off. The farmer 
caught it and placed it in an empty chicken 
house. He noticed it was terribly thin, almost 
starved in fact, so he went to a pen where 
he had chickens, looked them over, caught 
one that didn’t look so good and threw it to 
the eagle. The eagle grabbed the chicken 
with its bill, nipped off and swallowed the 
head in one gulp. The chicken lasted only a 
few minutes. After that the farmer threw a 
chicken or two to the eagle each day and 
in a week the bird was in good shape. I sent 
it to the Harrisburg Zoo where it is now on 
display."—Game Protector Clinton Ganster, 
York County. 
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“While looking out the upstairs window 
(September 26) I saw a grouse smash a 10x12 
window light out of an old garage and come 
flying out and away to the woods. Upon in- 
vestigating I found there was a grapevine 
up against the old garage, and as there was 
no door on it, and weeds growing up and into 
the building, no doubt the grouse worked its 
way inside and when ready to leave saw the 
light from the window and flew into and 
through the window. It sure made the glass 
fly but the bird seemed none the worse for 
the experie:ice.”—Game Protector W. B. Mc- 
Clarin, Cambria County. 


“TI find that the deer are taking advantage 
of the beavers in order to obtain their food. 
After the beavers cut down an aspen tree, 
the deer eat the leaves and twigs.”—Game 
Protector George Sprankle, Cameron County. 


“One of the W. P. A. men saw 7 bears the 
other day, including an old bear and three 
cubs. The grouse this year are not showing 
up very good.”—Game Protector Chester S. 
Siegel, Lycoming County. 





Photo by Frank R. DeHaas 
Young Turkey Buzzard captured on Bar Bottom 
across Loyalsock Creek from Game Refuge No. 7, 
Lycoming County. The nest was on a high, bleak, 


stony point, 








Photo by W. F. Mason 
Two aere food plot of Pa. game plot mixture and buckwheat on State Game Lands No. 89. 


“Had an interesting time watching a small 
turkey pouli (not over ten days old) feeding. 
I first saw the poult chasing after a locust 
and catching it. Supposing that the bird 
would pick the locust to pieces and then 
swallow the pieces, I was amazed to see it 
immediately swallow . the insect whole. 
The bird’s actions in swallowing the locust 
were very similar to a snake swallowing a 
large object. The locust seemed to be almost 
as large as the turkey’s head.”—Game Pro- 
tector Ross L. Metz, Huntingdon County. 


“While I was observing a hen grouse and 
her brood of 9 young in West Cowley Run. 
a sharp-shinned hawk swooped down and 
picked up one of the young grouse. I was 
able to get my shotgun from the car and 
kill the hawk, as it seemed to be having 
trouble getting away from the ground. The 
grouse were about half grown.”—Game Pro- 
tector Paul S. Narby, Cameron County. 


“110 clump plantings of conifers, of I00 
seedlings per clump were made on Game 
Lands by W.P.A. labor and barricaded to 
prevent deer damage. The work consisted of 
cutting and piling a sufficient number of 
saplings, Gray birch where possible, to form 
a brush fence from 6 to 7 feet high, en- 
closed an area 60x80 ft. for each planting. A 
total of 8500 Norway Spruce and 2500 Banks 
Pine were  barricaded.”—Game Protector 
Gilbert Bowman, Lackawanna County. 


Since the revocation of hunters’ licenses 
were first authorized by the Act of April 
21, 1921 to date 3,917 persons were denied 
the right to hunt for a period of one to ten 
years. Most revocations included one and 
two year periods. Inasmuch as 54,285 persons 
were prosecuted for violations of the Game 
Laws since the passage of the Revocation 
Act of 1921, the precentage of persons who. 
lost their licenses for various periods during 
that time were relatively small—in fact they 
represent only 7.2% or one out of every 14. 
The average revocation period arrived at. 
under this general summation is estimated. 
to be 1% years. 


















































Hundreds of people viewed the unusual sight. 











Game Transfer 


The time is at hand when another ex- 
tensive program of wild game transfer will 
be entered into by the Game Commission 
and cooperating sportsmen’s organizations. 
This program, which has been operative 
during the past few years, has been highly 
successful, and has assured a continuous 
supply of native trapped game in the vari- 
ous counties of the State, in some cases 
in large numbers, in others in limited num- 
bers, depending upon existing activities. 

Game thus trapped, particularly rabbits, 
has proved much more satisfactory because 
of its nativity than those animals which 
have been purchased for many years from 


midwestern states. Furthermore, native 
rabbits can be trapped from restricted 


areas and released on public hunting 
grounds much more cheaply than they can 


be purchased. The Commission urges every 
organization in the State to take part in 
this worthy program. 
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Mamma bear, the odds against her, decided that discretion was the hetter part of valor. 
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A BEAR STORY 


It was 3 o’clock Sunday morning, Septem- 
ber 22, and “Lucky” was barking as fiercely 
as a Pomeranian can bark. He would have 
awakened the neighbors, but Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry C. Sipple have no nearby neighbors 
for they:live abeut a mile up the Conewango 
Creek above Russell. That’s in Pine Grove 
Township, Warren County. 

Anyway “Lucky” woke up Mrs. Sipple 
who proceeded to investigate the cause of 
the little dog’s excitement. “Lucky” was in- 
terested in something outside the kitchen 
door and taking a flashlight Mrs. Sipple 
stepped out the door for a look around. 
An instant later she found herself face to 
face with an old she-bear who was on her 
way up the big maple tree that grew just 
outsiae said kitchen door. Furthermore, the 
she-bear was the fourth bear on the way up 
that tree. She had been preceded by her 
three cubs. 

The lady of the house exerted no uncanny 
presence of mind in beating a rapid retreat 
to the kitchen. 

How much sleeping was experienced by 
the Sipples between 3:00 A. M. and 5:00 A. M. 
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is not known, but at 5:00 A. M. John Hopkins, 


n- local Game Refuge Keeper, received a tele- 
ly phone S.O.S. and accompanied by George 
ve Norris, Warren County Game Protector, pro- 
B. ceeded to resume a weary vigil. | 
rs 
0 Resume is the word, because the morning 
re before the same bear family had been treed 


by some dogs about a half mile further up 
the creek and Protectors Norris and Hopkins 
of were called to the scene when scores of 
people gathered around the tree which was 
not far from the highway. 


n 
le Throughout Saturday and until after mid- 
d. night hundreds of people, seeking a good 

0 look at a bear or rather four bears, visited 

T the spot. The creatures left the tree shortly 

st after midnight and travelled across the Cone- 

le wango and down to the Sipple home where 
Pp they remained treed until sometime after 
r midnight. 


Hopkins, Norris and the Sipples hope the 
y old bear and her youngsters have satisfied 
their curiosity of how the other half of the 
world lives and have returned to the moun- 
tains. 














Distribute Apple Pomice 


Sportsmen’s organizations are urged to 
contact local cider mills and arrange wher- 
ever possible to haul apple pomace from 
those mills into the woods to be used as 
game food. Last year field employees of 
the Game Commission distributed more 
than 300 tons and observations showed 
that it was eaten extensively by deer, rab- 
bits, grouse, wild turkeys, squirrels and 
even bears. Sportsmen’s organizations also 
distributed quite a bit of this potential 
game food last year, but the Commission 





believes that this program should be car- 
ried on more extensively and encourages 
more clubs to get behind it this year. 











The material should be transported be- 
fore the roads become bad in order to dis- 
tribute it more widely and to get it farther 
into the forests. When it is placed too 
near main travelled roads it attracts wild- 
life which subsequently, as it often turns 





out, is killed by automobiles. 


The enbs didn’t know what it was all ahont, but they did know enough to depend 
on the sagacity of their mother for protection, 
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Some of the Gallery at the Wayne County Field Trials. 


WAYNE COUNTY TRIALS 


Wayne County sportsmen held a splendid 
Field Trial which was run on the grounds of 
the Wayne County Poor Farm, Sunday, Sep- 
tember 15, beginning at 7:30 A. M. 

The first stake, the Membership Stake, was 
for members of the Wayne County Sports- 
men’s Association only. 


First brace—Cunningham’s Mike, Irish Set- 
ter, owner and handler, W. G. Cunningham. 
Brace mate Lovely Red, Irish Setter, owner 
and handler. Lyndon Schweighofer. 


Second brace—Red, Irish Setter, owner and 
handler, Frank Westgate. Brace mate, Mancha 
King, English Setter, owner and handler, W. 
C. Steelman. 


Third brace—Blackburn, English Setter, 
owner and handler, Francis Gill. Brace mate, 
Lady K, pointer, owner and handler, Major 
C. J. Kelly 


Fourth brace—Mona Queen, Irish Setter, 
owner and handler, Homer Smith. Brace 
mate, Farnham’s Jerry, Irish Setter, owner 
and handler, Norman Farnham. 


Fifth brare—By dog Sandy, English Set- 
ter, owner and handler, Dr. Lord. 


First place went to Sandy; second, Lady K; 
third, Mancha King; fourth, Blackburn. 


All Age Stake 


First brace—Dock, English Setter, owner 
and handler, Harold Stewart. Brace mate, 
Marvel Mike, English Setter, handler, Dick 
Hall; owner William V. Murphy. 


Second brace—Sussex Hills Jake, pointer, 
owner and handler, Dr. Raymond S. Huff. 
Brace mate, Mona Queen, Irish Setter, owner 
and handler, Homer Smith. 


Third brace—Sally, pointer, owner and 
handler, Harold Stewart. Brace mate, Mr. 
Eugene’s Miss, English Setter, owner and 
handler, Benet Gano. 

Fourth brace—Merry Mary, English Set- 
ter, handler, J. R. Shaffer; owner, Sherman 
Ames. Brace mate, Middleburg Dan, pointer, 
owner and handler, R. S. Miers. 


Fifth brace—Lexington Steve, English Set- 
ter, owner snd handler, William A. Boettger. 
Brace mate, Knochavoc Joffre Lue, Irish Set- 
ter, owner and handler, Carl E. Ollendike. 


Sixth brace—Hew’s P. H., pointer, handler, 
Doc Mazzau; owner, William V. Murphy. 
Brace mate, Lady, English Setter, owner 
and handler, Joseph Latouri. 


Seventh brace—Mauva Dell, pointer, owner 
and handler, James Youtz. Brace mate, Vir- 
ginia R Boy, pointer, owner and handler, Dr. 
B. F. Driggers. 


Eighth brace—Lynoak Alex Kagan, pointer, 
owner and handler, W. J. Zimmerman. Brace 
mate, Sandy, English Setter, owner and hand- 
ler, Dr. Lord. 


Ninth brace—Pete, pointer, owner and 
handler, Harry Nicholson. Brace mate, Punch, 
pointer, 


The first place went to Lynoak Alex Kagan; 
second, Sussex Hills Jake; third, Mauva Dell; 
fourth, Middleburg Dan. 


Merry Mary and Middleburg Dan were 
called back for a second series. Apparently 
the judges wanted to see a little more of 
this brace of dogs in the bird field. Cer- 
tainly, no one could criticize their ground 
work in the initial heat. 


Lynoak Alex Kagan, winner of the first 
place, put on one of the finest exhibitions 
that one could expect to find in the highest 
class field trial. He turned in an exceptionally 
good ground heat, cutting the ground very 
well and hunting the birdie spots. In the 
bird field he came up with five beautiful 
finds and handled all of them well. Jay C. 
Gilford, Field Division Supervisor who acted 
as one of the judges along with Mr. Arm- 
strong, said, “I cannot pass without making 
mention, also, of the fact that Lynoak’s hand- 
ler, in my opinion, exhibited the best piece 
of handling that I have been privileged to 
witness for a long time.” 


The second place winner, Sussex Hills 
Jake, a beautiful pointer dog, turned in ex- 
cellent work under some very difficult con- 
ditions. 


The third place winner, Mauva Dell, a 
pointer bitch, had a lot of class and in the 
bird field she came up with two beautiful 
finds. Her manner and style were a credit to 
any owner and handler. 


The fourth place winner, Middleburg Dan, 
a pointer, cut his field very well and not to 
be outdone by the winners of the other 
braces, he, too, gave a good account of him- 
self in the bird field. 


There were a lot of other very good dogs 
in this trial. Even though they did not, in the 
judges’ opinion, warrant any of the winners’ 
places in the trial, we are rather confident 
that in another trial with the breaks of the 
game, some of the dogs that were not placed 
may change places with winners in future 
trials. 

We cannot help but comment upon the 
success of the efforts of the Wayne County 
Sportsmen, for only last year they put on 
their first bird dog field trial, which possibly 
we should not say too much about, other than 
it was their first attempt. Nevertheless, one 
year later they have shown that their efforts 
and determination have not failed, and the 








PRAYER FOR MERCY 


Soon the woodlands will echo to the rifle’s loud report 
For soon an army of hunters will be afield in the name of sport; 
But need the close of some near-future day 
This shameful condition mark; 
Need some lesser creature lie 
Dying alone in the dark, 
Suffering and bleeding in silence because someone lacked the will 
To complete a sportsman’s duty—the mercy of a kill? 


O Red-Gods-of-the-Forests! grant hunters every one 
A measure of completeness to shoulder with his gun; 
Let every hit be hard and sure. 
Let every miss be wide, 
Grant skill-in-aim it’s just reward 
And wariness it’s pride, 
But frown upon those heartless ones that would a sportsman’s measure fill 
And yet withhold when needed the mercy of a kill. 


Robert F. Keagle. 
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reward is most gratifying and will long be 
remembered by the large gallery who at- 
tended this trial. 


The organization found a splendid course 
on which to hold its trial. They had plenty 
of birds for liberation, giving all dogs, as 
near as possible, an equal chance on game. 


We will not hesitate in the least to venture 
the guess, even though this trial is a real 
credit to any organization, that next year’s 
will be much better, judging from the type 
of dogs and handlers that attended it this 
year and the cordial reception afforded the 
guests by the members of the association. 

The judging of these two stakes were in 
the hands of Mr. Armstrong and Mr. Jay C. 
Gilford, Field Division Supervisor of the 
Game Commission. 





KEYSTONE TRIALS 

The Keystone Setter and Pointer Club of 
Reading completed the most successful field 
trials of its career on September 21 and 22, 
Several thousand people witnessed the per- 
formance of ninety-two good pointing dogs 
during two days of exceptionally hot weath- 
er. Bird finding conditions were poor dur- 
ing the running of the Derby stakes, but 
right after the start of the Shooting Dog 
event a sudden heavy shower softened the 
weeds and the pheasants stayed where re- 
leased. This pleasing condition also continu- 
ed on the second day, and the large crowd 
of sportsmen and sportswomen attending 
were treated to many spectacular points at 
close range. Eighty-eight full grown pheas- 
ants were released during the trials. A sum- 
mary of the Trials follows: 


Sam’s Maryland Jake, large, strong, and 
promising liver and white pointer dog owned 
by L. R. Brill, Hagerstown, Md., and piloted 
by Bob Bell, Gettysburg, negotiated the dif- 
ficult (Sports Acres) course with plenty to 
spare and won the nod of the judges for 
first place in the first event, the Open Derby. 

Close on his heels with another brilliant 
race, but finishing a little less strongly, was 
another liver and white pointer dog, Boy’s 
Dee, owned and handled by our own secre- 
tary, J. Elwood Hollenbach, Wyomissing. 

In third place was Frank Pancheri’s prom- 
ising little female setter, Tomahawk Sue. 
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Winners of the Open Derby 7th Annual Fall Trials of the Keystone Setter and Pointer Club, 
Reading. Left to right: ‘‘Sam’s Maryland Jake’’, first place; ‘‘Boy’s Dee’’. second place, 
and ‘‘Tomahawk Sue’’, third place. 


This little black and white marked setter, 
kennelled at Tamaqua, goes out and keeps 
going in a very merry way. Sue was ably 
handled by E. G. King, Annville. 


The judges, Charles Elder, Jersey Shore, 
and Bud Schaeffer, Upper Black Eddy, were 
hard pressed to name winners from this 
classy field of twenty-four derby dogs, but 
their decision was well received. Many of 
these young hopefuls turned in brilliant per- 
formances, but the excessive heat took a lot 
out of them, and they were not quite good 
enough to win. 


The Open Shooting Dog stake, staged Sat- 
urday afternoon, the twenty-first, found 
twenty-seven dogs facing the same hard 
working judges, Messrs. Elder and Schaef- 
fer. The last brace just finished as dark- 
ness enveloped the large gathering of dog 
lovers still on hand. The awards had to be 
made with the aid of the automobile head- 
lights. Winning the large silver trophy and 
blue ribbon was Brighty Blue, black and 
white female pointer, owned by G. Dawson 
Coleman, Rosemont, and handled by Tom 
Carmody, Lambertsville, New Jersey. Blue, a 





Winners of ‘‘Open All Age’’ at Central Pennsylvania Field Trials. Right to left: ‘‘Gee-Whizz’’, 


first place; ‘‘Seven Mt. Bess’’, second place, and ‘‘Peerless Pride’s Beausport’’, third 


place. 





good steady going dog but yet plenty wide, 
had two well handled finds, one of them on 
the course, and after proving steady to shot 
and wings, finished his heat still merry and 
strong. 


Second place went to W. J. Zimmerman’s 
Lynoak Alex Kagen, a liver and white poin- 
ter dog. Alex, who abides in Lynoak, a sub- 
urb of Reading, has proved our best local 
representative at field trials during the last 
several years. In the last eleven times he has 
competed in shooting dog stakes he has won 
six, and placed second or third in the others. 
Alex had one welt handled find in the bird 
field and also a beautiful back to help his 
cause along. 


The third trophy and ribbon went to Hiker 
Briar Thorn, another consistent winner at 
eastern trials. Thorn, beautiful orange and 
white setter, handled by his owner, Dr. Carl 
Williams, Germantown, ran his usual even 
race, and after handling kindly his single 
spectacular find, nosed out several other good 
dogs, whose also pleasing work had them 
up there for final analysis. 


Other good dogs finishing well up in the 
standing were: Ivor Knoll Spotty, and Ivor 
Knoll Ginger by W. Lippincott Colkett, 
Bryn Mawr; Frank of Sunny Lawn and 
Jenny of Sunny Lawn, Charles Forrer, Camp 
Hill; Frank Hawks Lady, E. G. King, Ann- 
ville; Middleburg Dan 2nd, R. L. Miers, Phil- 
lipsburg, New Jersey; Raphs Lady Ginger, 
Oliver Ru: kb, Allentown; Eudan’s Nap B’O, 
L. J. Bor .o, Willow Grove; Tunlaw Judy, 
J. Paul Erown, Swarthmore; Peerless Prides 
Beausport, Oscar Cupp, Lewistown; and G’s 
Rhett Butler, Bob Gable, Baumstown. 


Sunday, September twenty-second, featured 
the Open All Age Stake, with Charles Elder, 
Jersey Shore and Dr. Sherman Ames, Easton, 
in the saddle. After a hard fought battle be- 
tween forty-two dogs featuring several second 
series, the orange and white ticked setter 
dog Hiker Dan captured the laurels. Dan, 
five year old, brilliant, from the Pet Mill 


Kennels, Lambertsville, New Jersey, was: 
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Forestry Booth of the Huntingdon County Game, Fish and Forestry Protective Association, 
at the Club’s annual field day. 


piloted by Tom Carmody. Dan again repeat- 
ed, as he has done so often during his five 
year campaign, in leading field trials. Dan, 
again left nothing to be desired, his range 
and pace being very pleasing, and his work 
on birds flawless. 


The Pet Mill Kennels also captured second 
with Homewood Gallant Knight, liver and 
white pointer dog, performing exceptionally 
well and presided over by Carmody. 


Carmody also featured in a divided third, 
rounding the female setter Hiker’s June, 
owned by W. L. Colkett in a third place tie 
with Ginger-Bread Fashion, another female 
setter, owned by Kasco Mills, and handled 
by Ed. Knapp, Waverly, New York. Knapp 
won the toss up and received the ribbon. 
Both dogs turned in pleasing performances, 
afield and on birds. 


Other dogs well up in the standing were: 
Bills Fred, Dr. J. T. Dougherty, Girardville; 
Tarengo Peerless Briar, Jules Frank, Phila- 
delphia; Gentleman Jim Day, I. W. Day, 
Wyomissing, Lycoming Seaview Don, C. M. 
Balliet, Williamsport; Boy’s Rex, M. B. Eus- 
ton, Philadelphia; Brevities Mary and Bur- 
bon Bon, J. A. Williams, Philadelphia; Mike 
Proctor Ferris, Harry Edris, Lebanon; Gin- 
ger’s Duchess and Gentleman Ginger’s Bob, 
Frank Pancheri, Tamaqua; Sylvan Joe, Mark 
Spacht, Wiconisco; Tommy Boy, Thos. Rosa- 
kis, Bristol: Carolina Royal Duke, H. Werner, 
Wyomissing: Miss Mote Baird, Charles For- 
rer, Camp Hill; Kasco Little Shot, Ginger- 
bread Fashion, Stoneway’s Grand Slam by 
Kasco Food Co.; Frank of Woodridge, Frank 
Vermillion, Washington, D. C.; Son of Jack, 
W. L. Colkett, Bryn Mawr; Delaware Frank 
H, Dr. C. I. Hoch, Wilmington, Delaware; 
Garwood and G-Whizz, Dr. H. E. Longsdorf, 
Mt. Holly, New Jersey; Long Island Boy, 
Harold Watson, Cornwall Heights; Virginia 
R. Boy, Dr. C. F. Driggers, New Brunswick; 
Smithsonian, R. A. Robb, Washington, D.C.; 
Whitestones Florendales Beau, L. J. Bordo, 
Willow Grove; Beau Essig Broker, C. E. 
Dugan, Harrisburg; Little Nancy, G. Dawson 
Coleman, Rosemont; and Hazel Hedge Peer- 
less, M. B. Euton, Philadelphia. 


Many thanks are due the judges for their 
long hours in the saddle and the members 
and their friends, who worked so hard to 
make this the biggest Field Trial in eastern 
Pennsylvania. Also we want to thank our 
many patrons for their participation and 
hope to see them all next March at our 
Spring Trials, and may the best dogs win 
again.—R. Clyde Buck. 





ST. CLAIR BEAGLE TRIALS 
The Stei«’s Hollow Beagle Club, St. Clair, 
held its eighth annual sanctioned Field Trial 
September 1 and 2. There were 38 starters 
in the 13 inch class and 24 in the 15 inch 
class. Winners in the 13 inch class included: 
First—Freelyn Vin Bet Dix, Dr. J. M. 
DellaCroce, owner and handler, Freeland, Pa. 
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NORTHEASTERN DIVISION ELECTS 


The Northeast Division of the Federation 
of Sportsmen’s Clubs reelected John L. 
Neiger, of West Scranton, President for 1941. 
Mr. Neiger is also President of the Lacka- 
wanna Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs. 
Benjamin Kane, of Susquehanna, was elected 
vice chairrian, defeating Willard Quick, of 
Stroudsburg, by a very close vote. Robert 
Steventon, of Nesquehoning, was reelected 
secretary of the division for the fifth term, 
and Henry W. Strohl, of Noxen, was elected 
treasurer to succeed Dr. F. S. Birchard, of 
Montrose, who expressed a desire to retire 
from office. 





Second—Blue Cap’s Echo, Edward Costello, 
owner and handler, Vaux Hall, N. J. Third— 
Spunky L, Frank Lamm, owner and handler, 
Reading, Pa. Fourth—Ameri Solitary Shiek, 
John Telesky, owner and handler, Berwick, 
Pa. Reserve—-Blucapatch Dolly 2ad., Charles 
Snyder, owner and handler, Valley View, Pa. 


Winners in the 15 inch class included: 
First—Blue Echo Belle, Edward Costello, 
Voux Hill, N, J., owner and handler. Second 
—Yellow Creek Sallie 2nd, Dr. R. H. Weisel, 
Bowmanstown, Pa., Carbon County, owner 
and handler. Third—Blucapatch Pal, Charles 
Snyder, Valley View, Pa., owner and handler. 
Fourth—Eden’s Ripper, F. S. Lander, Wil- 
mington, Del., owner and handler. Reserve— 
Conrad’s Pal, Walter Conrad, Valley View, 
Pa., owner and handler. 


The trials were held on the Club’s Game 
Refuge at Lower Mill Creek, two miles east 
of Pottsville. The judges were George K. 
Brands of Stroudsburg and Gene Stebintsky 
of Sandy Run. John Spencer, Schuylkill 
County Game Protector, and Peter J. Fil- 
kosky, Traveling Game Protector, were 
among the large gallery to witness the event. 





Photo by Frank L. Coen. 


Ten ont of fourteen red foxes killed in North Beaver and Little Beaver Townships, Lawrence 

County, during a three-week period between latter August and the middle of September. Local 

farmers and sportsmen put on the drive to control the animals, which were causing creat havoc 
in loeal chicken houses. 
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ODE TO A LOST HUNTER 
By FRANK D. BROWN 


A little bird just told me 

He saw a curious sight 

Away out in the deep dark woods 
On a black and dismal night. 


A funny anemic little man 
In a checkered lumberjack 

Sat huddled up against a tree 
Wishing his friends were back. 


This little man was scared to death— 
Sobs shook his slender frame, 
His eyes were twice their normal size, 
His choppers clicked in shame. 


Then the wild beasts gathered ’round him 
And licked their chops with glee, 

And the little man got on his knees 

And for his life did plea. 


But the animals just smiled and said, 
“We'll give you your liberty, 

Cause you’ve been coming here for years 
And never killed a flea.” 


So that’s the hig brave hunter 

Who talks abcut big game, 

When all the while his four-footed chums 
Are calling him by his first name. 





DOG SHOW WINNERS 
At the Sportsman Field Day of the Lebanon 
County Federation of Sportsmen, held re- 
cently, at Mt. Gretna, the dog show was one 
of the outstanding features of this event. 


Forty-four dogs were entered, many ex- 
tremely classy in their appearance. The re- 
sults were as follows: 


Pointer—Winnie, “Carrie’s Rose Bud,” 18 
months old bitch, owned by F. M. Lucken- 
bill, Annville; “Rex,” 14 months old dog, 
owned by Richard Boeshore. 


Setter—“Ruddy D,” 6 year old dog, owned 
by Margaret and Paul McCarthy, Harrisburg; 
“Toppy,” 2% year old bitch, owned by Rod- 
ney P. Stetz, Myerstown. 

Springer Spaniel — “Shelley Jojo,” 18 
months old dog, owned by Elinor F. Shelley; 
“Patsy,” 18 months old bitch, owned by 
Almeda E. Nowlen. 

Cocker Spaniel—1l. “Jerry,” 15-month-old 
bitch, owned by Mrs. J. C. Bassett. 

2. “Chenko,”—4-year-old dog owned by 
Phyllis Peterlain, Harrisburg. 

Beagle—l. “Masterly Ringsett Laddie,” 2- 
year-old dog owned by George L. Spangler, 
Mt. Zion. 

2. “Duchess Pearl,”—14-month-old bitch, 
owned by George L. Schroll, Palmyra, R.D. 2. 

Coon Hound—1. “Hunter,” 5-year-old dog 
owned by H. F. Soulliard. 

Bassett—“Bicks Tuck,” 3-year-old dog, 
owned by C. V. Bickelman. 

Best dog in the show—‘Masterly Ringsett 
Laddie,” owned by George L. Spangler, Mt. 
Zion. 

Judges were two of the finest in Eastern 
Pennsylvania, Miss Dorothy G. Davis, and 
Jack Davis, of the Double Dee Kennels, 
3irdboro, Berks County. 

Every dog entered received a gift and the 
winners were given trophies. 
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WITH THE CLUBS 








This float of the DuBois Gateway Sportsmen attracted considerable attention. 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA TRIALS 


Excellent weather supported a huge crowd 
of enthusiasts who turned out to witness the 
Annual Fall Trial of the Central Pennsyl- 
vania Field Trial Association held Septem- 
ber 14th and 15th, over a splendid course 
on the Hollidaysburg Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion’s Club House grounds. 


Mr. Daniel T. McGill, Secretary of the 
organization, reports that the competition 
was keen in all events, composed of the 
“Open Puppy”, “Open Derby”, “Open All- 
Age” and “Open Shooting Dog”, but there 
was complete satisfaction in the decision of 
the winners by judges Herman C. Garman, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, and Claude Spick- 
ley, Winchester, Virginia. 





Thomas M. Stull, Jr., of Clymer, proves that you 

ean kill amall game with a how and arrow. The 

groundhog in the above photo fell to the unerring 
aim of this modern Robin Hood. 


FREEPORT CLUB ACTIVE 


The members of the Freeport Sportsmen’s 
Club have been working with the farmers in 
their section and sometime ago they requested 
a copy each of Bulletin No. 11 and Bulletin No. 
16 to send to their farmer friends, along with 
the following letter, in the hope of creating 
still further good will between their club and 
the farmers in the community: 


“We are attaching hereto a paid-up mem- 
bership card of the Freeport Sportsmen Club 
for the year 1940-41 which was authorized by 
resolution at a recent meeting of the club, 
in recognition of your aid extended us in 
planting “Game Food Plot Mixture” early 
this spring. We trust you will accept it in 
the cooperative spirit in which it is given. 

“Our group is of the opinion that your 
membership in the club will greatly assist 
the sportsmen in their effort to conserve and 
propagate game as well as develop a better 
understanding of certain problems, discour- 
tesies and conditions as they arise. We want 
you to feel that “The Club” is “Your Club” 
and earnestly invite your criticisms as well 
as any favorable comment you feel that the 
Freeport Sportsmen Club has invited. 


“The regular meeting of the club is the 
third Thursday of each month at 8:00 P. M. 
in the Ma!ta Hall basement, Freeport, Pa. 
We trust that you will want to attend the 
meetings vhich we believe you will find to 
be sociable and interesting. 

“Enclosed you will find two bulletins that 
will give you a better idea of the constructive 
work and program we hope to carry out as 
our group increases. Any questions arising 
from the reading of these bulletins will be 
answered to the best of our ability or may 
be referred to the “Division of Game Land 
Management, Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion.”—-R. L. Anderson, President. 





There are now at least 212 trumpter swans 
in the United States. The birds, largest migra- 
tory waterfowl in North America, which were 
once thought to be extinct, are concentrated 
on the Red Rock Lakes National Wildlife 
Refuge, Mcntana, and in Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park, Wyoming. 
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Thousands of educational posters were prepared and distributed. 


special investigators, and an office training 
course were conducted. A number of outside 
guests attended the refresher courses, includ- 
ing the Chief of Game Law Enforcement of 
Missouri, the Chief Deputy Warden of the 
Game and Inland Fish Commission of Mary- 
land, and the Deputy Game Warden of Alle- 
gheny County, Cumberland, Maryland. 


The principal subjects covered during the 
courses included: Legal Procedure; Game 
Law Study: Public Relations; Food and Cover 
Management; Tree and Shrub Identification; 
Game Management; Bird Identification; 
Handling Prisoners and Self-Defense; Fire- 
arms Instruction; Bounty Claim Instruction; 
Bounty. Pelt Identification; Game Trapping; 
and Research Developments. 


Propagation 

Production at the State Game Farms was 
increased considerably during the two-year 
period. Records show that 357,147 pheasant 
eggs were produced, of which 41,350 were 
shipped to sportsmen. Sportsmen also re- 
ceived 65,067 day-old chicks and 12,889 six- 
week old birds. 


There were 62,967 bobwhite quail eggs 
produced. Sportsmen received 2,657 day-old 
chicks and 1,584 six-week old birds. Other 
eggs produced included 13,697 Hungarian 
partridge, 5.049 chukar partridge, 8,342 wild 
turkey, and 375 ruffed grouse. It was possible 
to ship an increasing number of young pheas- 
ants and quail to organized sportsmen’s 
groups which equipped themselves with pens 
which the Commission designed. 


By the close of 1939 the Commission had 
established 14 wild turkey mating areas. 
From these areas, located in the true range 
of the wild turkey, wild-mated eggs were 
collected. The hens were allowed to hatch 
and raise their second clutch of eggs and the 
birds resulting therefrom replenished the 


population in the surrounding territory. In- 
cidentally, 2,922 of the 8,342 wild turkey eggs 
produced were collected on the wild turkey 
areas. 


Game Purchases 


The game purchase program was expanded 
and considerably more game was purchased. 
Purchases during the biennium included 
118,078 rabbits; 36,716 ringneck pheasants; 
9.780 bobwhite quail; 10,052 Hungarian par- 
tridges; 360 raccoons and 50 wild turkeys— 
a total of 175,035 pieces. 


In additon to this amount, which was pur- 
chased for general distribution 2,169 bob- 
white quail, 792 Chinese pheasants, and 27 
Hungarian partridges were purchased to im- 
prove the quality of the breeding stock at 
the various farms. 


Live Game Trapping and Distribution 


The Commission, assisted by the sports- 
men, succeeded in trapping 54,033 rabbits, 
5,031 ringneck pheasants, 64 bobwhite quail, 
6 wild turkeys, 2,565 grey squirrels, 92 rac- 
coons, and 12 woodchucks from its own pro- 
pagating areas and from such areas as city 
watersheds, public institutional grounds, 
varks, nurseries, farms, boroughs, cities, etc., 
where no hunting is permitted and distribut- 
ing them jn other public hunting sections 
of the counties in which they were trapped. 
The program required the use of 20,181 rabbit 
traps, 1,757 rabbit carrying crates, 350 rac- 
coon traps, 518 squirrel traps, 215 quail traps, 
495 pheasant traps, and 200 pheasant shipping 
crates, all of which were manufactured for 
the Commission by the N. Y.A. 


The cost of trapping rabbits during the 
fiscal year cf 1938-39 was approximately $.33 
each; for 1939-40 about $.45 each. These 
figures do not include the cost of redistribu- 
tion. Taking it by and large, it must be ad- 
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Continued from Page 7 


mitted that -the rabbit trapping program is 
more than proving its worth. Not only are 
the native species preferable to imported 
stock, but they can be secured cheaper. 


Game Released 


A total of 246,279 pieces of game were re- 
leased during the biennium, including 172,111 
rabbits, 496 raccoons, 2,571 grey squirrels, 
122,029 ringneck pheasants, 32,186 bobwhite 
quail, 12,552 Hungarian partridges, 1,619 
chukar pariridges, and 1,954 wild turkeys. 


Research 


Several very important research studies 
were carried on during the period covered 
by this report, including a banding and tag- 
ging program, through which over 100,000 
game birds and mammals have now been 
banded or tagged, and from which valuable 
information concerning their movements and 
other factors have been obtained. A detailed 
study of the food habits of the native foxes, 
owls and hawks was continued. Information 
concerning the effects of various climatic 
conditions upon many game species was ob- 
tained in a specially constructed climatic 
chamber and activity recorder. Additional 
information on the production of game in 
the form of a harvested surplus was gath- 
ered from the Commission’s controlled shoot- 
ing test areas. : 


Various mechanical and chemical means 
were tried in an effort to aid the wild trap- 
ping program. An ecological study is being 
made on one of the Commission’s State Pro- 
pagating aceas in an effort to secure basic 
information on predation, the exact values 
of restocking, food requirements, carrying 
capacities and similar problems. These re- 
search activities were financed wholly by the 
Commission. 


Activities mostly financed by the Federal 
government under the Federal Aid in Wild- 
life Act included such studies as: The 
economic status of the fur-bearers and food 
habits of the skunk and red and grey foxes; 
a five-year study which should aid in deter- 
mining the breeding potential of the white- 
tailed deer and the effects of the various 
food conditions upon the sex ratio of the 
progeny and on their physical development; 
and a general ecological investigation to de- 
termine the exact food and cover require- 
ments for small game. This program also 
included the establishment of a wildlife ex- 
periment station at the Loyalsock Game Farm 
and cooperative studies in game research 
with the Pennsylvania State College and the 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Public Information 


The educational program of the Commis- 
sion was increased considerably because of a 
more widespread demand for visual and 
other kinds of educational material on the 
part of sportsmen’s organizations, women’s 
and garden clubs, service clubs, bird clubs, 
4-H clubs, Future Farmers of America, and 
other farm youth groups. 


In order to meet this demand the Commis- 
sion prepared and released six motion pic- 
tures in color depicting its various activities 
and the bird and mammal life of the Com- 
monwealth. Duplicate sets of all of the pic- 
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tures were furnished to each of the seven 
Field Division Supervisors. Members of the 
Commission and field and staff officials at- 
tended upwards of 1,500 meetings of one kind 
or another during the biennium, reaching a 
conservatively estimated audience of a mil- 
lion and a half persons. 


Three major exhibits depicting the activi- 
ties of the Commission were displayed in the 
eastern, the central, and the western parts 
of the State, and many smaller portable ex- 
hibits furnished by the W.P.A. were made 
available tc sportsmen’s organiaztions for use 
at one or two day events. 


Over 240,000 silk screen posters urging 
safety-first, forest fire prevention, protection 
of game, protection of songbirds, food and 
cover planting, the flushing bar, winter feed- 
ing, etc., were also prepared by W.P.A. art 
projects and distributed widely throughout 
the Commonwealth. 


Approxin.ately 94,000 bulletins of the Com- 
mission, both “ree and paid, were distributed. 
Three new educational bulletins were pre- 
pared, including 20,000 copies of Bulletin No. 
17, “Pennsyivania Bird Life’, 100,000 copies 
of Bulletin No. 18, “Pennsylvania Wildlife’, 
and 10,000 copies of Bulletin No. 19, “The 
Pymatuning State Game Refuge and Mus- 
eum”. All are profusely illustrated in color 
and depict the game birds, game mammals, 
fur-bearing mammals, songbirds, and water- 
fowl found within the Commonwealth. 


Bounty Payments 


Bounty payments during the biennium 
amounted toe $120,913.00. This sum was paid 
for the killing of 19,951 grey foxes, 177,448 
weasels, 134 goshawks, and 1,090 great-horned 
owls. Of the 38,311 claims presented 269 
were considered suspicious. Subsequent in- 
vestigation of them resulted in the collection 
of $5,890.00 in fines. 


Fur-Bearing Animals 


The prices paid for all furs during the past 
two years were much lower than they were 
during the season of 1936-37 when a record 
take was reported. The low prices were ex- 
tremely discouraging and a large number of 
trappers failed to operate. Naturally there 
was a decided decrease in the number of fur- 
bearing animals taken. 


The total number purchased by fur dealers 
during the period covered by this report, and 
the amount that the fur dealers paid for 
them, is as follows: muskrats, 620,671—$486,- 
404.51; skunks, 489,753—$326,324.61; minks, 
14,927—$87,406.20; opossums, 191,172 — $39,- 
853.82; beavers, 912—$10,402.06; otters, 13— 
$160.00; raccoons, 53,718—$101,965.58; weasels, 
67,513 —$21,091.07; red foxes, 10,601—$30,291.55; 
gray foxes, 16,780—$25,662.46; and wild cats, 
22—-$18.25. All in all, there was a grand total 
of 1,465,082 fur-bearing animals taken and 
the amount fur dealers paid for them totalled 
$1,129,580.11 


Hunting Accidents 


The Commission continued its aggressive 
campaign to reduce hunting accidents using 
the press, the radio and the motion picture 
as widely as possible in order to make hun- 
ters more safety conscious. Despite these 
campaigns, however, 94 fatal and 784 non- 
fatal accidents occurred 

The new responsibilities imposed upon the 
Commission by the 1937 General Assembly 
‘o punish careless hunters have produced 
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Thousands of day-old pheasant chicks were shipped to sportsmen. 


satisfactory results Many hearings were held 
in connection with hunting accidents and a 
considerable number of hunters had their 
licenses revoked In some of the most serious 
cases heavy penalties also were imposed. 


Game Killed 

The game kill as a whole was very satis- 
factory, over 21,500 tons having been taken 
during the two-year period. The number 
of large and small game creatures that found 
their way into the hunters’ bag during the 
combined seasons of 1938 and 1939 amounted 
to: Legal male deer, 49,106 (1939 kill only— 
1938 closed); Legal antlerless deer, 186,243; 
bears, 919; rabbits, 8,068,460; Snowshoe hares, 
2,120 (1938 kill only—1939 closed); squirrels, 
2,052,385; raccoons, 74,498; wild turkeys, 11,- 
957; ruffed grouse, 461,724; ringneck pheas- 
ants, 988,819; quail, 221,565; woodcock, 90,901; 
Wilsons’ snipe, gallinules and rails, 15,011; 
grackles (blackbirds), 126,062; wild water- 
fowl, 60,802 and woodchucks, 324,219. The 
total kill of all species amounted to 12,733,792, 
with an estimated weight of 21,659 tons. 


This is the first biennium that it was pos- 
sible to report the annual kill based on the 
tabulation of reports filed by licensed hun- 
ters. The-above figures are based on reports 
filed by 98% of the hunters in 1938 and 984% 
of them ir 1939. Tabulated reports prove 
without doubt that the estimates made here- 
tofore by field officers were from 30% to 40% 
too conservative. 


Special Permits 

The Commission issued a great many 
special permits including 369 Taxidermy, 30 
Ferret Owners, 3 Ferret Breeders, 398 Pro- 
pagating, 88 Field Trial, 5 Retriever Trial, 
25 Collecting, 240 Fur Farming, 857 Fur Deal- 
ers, 99 Fur Dealers Employees, 27 Regulated 
Shooting Grounds, 94 Roadside Menagerie, 
38 Fox Hunting Club, and 139 Archery Pre- 
serve. 


A Taxidermy Board was also appointed by 
the Commission to determine the qualifica- 
tions of those desiring to practice this voca- 


tion. Under this examination system the 
sportsmen will be protected because there is 
less chance of valuable trophies being spoiled 
in the hands of unskilled workers. 


Regulated Shooting Grounds 


The Commission was empowered to issue 
regulated shooting grounds permits under the 
Act of General Assembly, approved June 3, 
1937, when satisfied that such shooting 
grounds would not be inimical to the public 
interest. The Act provides for two forms 
of operation: (a) Where the owner agrees 
to make available an open public hunting 
area equal to at least one half of the area 
of the regu/ated shooting grounds with public 
hunting and access thereto assured; and (b) 
in lieu of providing additional public hunt- 
ing area ty turn over to the Commission 
prior to the shooting season 25 percentum 
of the prepagated or purchased birds for 
stocking elsewhere. 


Under the first plan of operation the owner 
and his invited guests may kill not to exceed 
€0% of the pheasant and chukar partridges 
and 90% of the mallard or black ducks re- 
leased on the premises each year. Under the 
second plan of operation the owner and his 
invited guests may take, by shooting only, 
all of the remaining 75% of the birds pro- 
pagated or purchased for shooting purposes. 
Since the Act became effective until May 31, 
1940, the Commission issued 38 such permits 
including both options, an average of 13 
annually. Six permits were issued under 
option “a” entailing fees of $480.00 and re- 
sulting in the opening up to public hunting 
of an average of 2,112 acres annually. 
Thirty-two permits were issued under option 
“b” requiring $1,680.00 in fees and resulting 
in the turning over to the Commission for 
stocking pvrposes elsewhere of 2,808 pieces 
of game. 


Hunting Licenses 
The license sale during the past two years 
was unusually high. In 1938, 654,146 resident, 
(Continued on page 32) 
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Dear Mr, Schmutz — We wish to inform you we do not buy live 


skunks. 


We are in the market only for their fur! 


FOX HUNTING NOTES By W. NEWBOLD ELY, Jr., M. F.H. 


HE Cleveland News reports that in Jack- 

son County there are “an unusuaily large 
number of quail this year and an unusual 
number of foxes too.” And in this respect 
the well-known bird dog expert Harold W. 
Carlisle writes in the Columbus State 
Journal: 


Ordinarily, you will find the fox hunters 
contending vociferously that foxes are not 
the terrible predators they are painted, while 
on the other side of the debate you'll find 
the pheasant and rabbit hunters shouting to 
the heavens that all foxes ought to be eradi- 
cated if the supply of birds and rabbits is 
to be preserved. 


“This observer never has been able to 
convince himself that the fast-running, in- 
telligent and wary fox is nearly as bad along 
that line as many persons have been led to 
believe. Undoubtedly he does grab himself 
a few birds now and then, but so, too, do the 
hawks, stray cats and a number of other 
birds and animals too numerous to mention. 
And the fox sometimes gets blamed for all 
their dirty work. 


“It seems to me that the recent field trials 


at Jackson sponsored by the Ohio Valley 
Bird Dog Association and the Pickaway 
County Bird Dog Club proved rather con- 


clusively that birds can exist even in the 
same territories where foxes abound. 


“This territory around Jackson is one of 
the best-known fox hunting areas in the 
United States. And yet, when the bird dog 
field trials were held there during the latter 
part of October, covey after covey of quail 
were flushed by handlers of the bird dogs 
entered in the trial. 


“Outdoors writers ‘covering’ the event 
were in agreement that the spot is a ‘natural’ 
for field trials because of the abundant sup- 
ply of birds and the fine contour of the 
country. 


“Along now comes a Columbus fox hunter 
who also wants to explode the theory that 
an abundance of foxes means a scarcity of 
game. He is L. D. Overly of 207 Brehl Ave., 
who writes: ‘I, as a fox hunter, wish to ex- 
plode the idea that where there are a great 
number of foxes, there will be a scarcity of 
game. 


“On the first day of the season, I was 
hunting on a farm of 100 acres where there 
were two dens of fox raised, one of four and 
another of five. Now, in spite of this fact, 
there were 28 rabbits and several pheasants 
killed by my party.’” 
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A good field trial hound may not be like 
a race horse but “Smokey Joe” winner of 
the National Leafy Oak field trial has won 
over $5600 in prize money for his owner, 
Samuel Tharr, of Dayton, Ohio. 


The Centreville (Md.) Record gives this 
account of the advent of the English red 
fox to these shores: 


“The only fox hunted in those days was 
the gray one, an animal very different in 
many respects from his red brother of Eng- 
land. As the State was almost entirely settled 
by the English, it was more like a great Eng- 
lish shire than a colony, it might have been 
mistaken for one. As the settlers arrived 
here they brought with them many local 
attachments, and not the least of these was 
their fondness for hunting the red fox. They 
could not become accustomed to his gray 
brothers. It is to this fact that we owe fox- 
hunting as it is today, and has always been 
in England. 


“As tradition has it, one afternoon in the 
hot month of August, in the year of grace, 
seventeen hundred and thirty, eight sleek 
and prosperous tobacco planters in the coun- 
ty of Talbot, sat in the cool shade of a broad 
rambling veranda, which supported as it was 
by massive pillars and shaded by giant oaks 
of many generations in age, afforded a com- 
fortable spot to discuss the said difference 
of hunting the red fox in Merrie England, 
where four of them were born and hunting 
the gray one in the land of their adoption. 


“The Englishmen, with many a round oath 
and between sips of such fragrant mint juleps 
as an ‘Eastern sho’’ darkey alone knows how 
to concoct, were declaring that there was as 
much difference in hunting the two species 
as there was between a canvas-back and a 
barnyard duck. The upshot of it was, accord- 
ing to an old tale printed not many years 
afterwards, that the captain of the good ship 
‘Monocacy,’ a tobacco schooner owned by 
one of the party was instructed to bring back 
with him on his next trip to Liverpool, 
eight pairs of red foxes. 


“In due course of time, the animals arrived 
and were liberated along the eastern shore of 
the Chesapeake. The occasion was one of 
much merriment, entertainment and sport. 
The daughter of the country gentry rode on 
a pillion behind her brother or cavalier to 
the great ball which was given at Chester- 
town in honor of the occasion. They fastened 
their scarlet cloth riding habits over their 
white silk ball dresses, and tied their hair, 
done in an amazing fashion, with a lace 
kerchief, while their skirts were arranged 
in such a manner that they would not come 
in contact with the horse’s flanks. 


“Everyone witnessed the festivities, from 
the ignorant country bumpkins, in home 
spun jeans and white cotton shirt, to the 
landed proprietor, with his gouty foot done 
up in bandages. There were many races be- 
tween the horses of Maryland and Virginia 
and it is stated that the horses from the 
latter colony came off victorious. The hour 
these eight pairs of red foxes were set loose 
in the barn yards of the Maryland farmers 
may safely be reckoned the birth of genuine 
fox-hunting in this country. The way the 
foxes multiplied was marvelous, but they 
did not emigrate into Virginia until the hard 
winter of 1879-80, when all the waters of the 
state were a sheet of ice. So intense was the 
cold that many native birds froze to death. 
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DEER DOPE 


The proposed deer hunting trip with only 
muzzle guns used, has gone far past the 
stunt or novelty stage. It’s in such a state 
now that we KNOW there will be a party 
of huskies—and light weights—go into north- 
ern Pennsylvania for the first day, which is 
December 2nd. 


We promised data on how to dress and 
generally disport oneself, so here goes—and 
the data is from an old friend and a hunter 
who knows his way about. 


Sezze, “Non-res:icent hunting license good 
for everything in season, from grouse, rabbits 
and snipe to bear and deer, costs 15 bux. 
You can get a camp with only cooking and 
eating tools furnished—you bring bedding 
and the ingredients for biscuits and what 
goes alongside. Numerous homes cater to 
parties of hunters, furnishing breakfast, sup- 
per and a packed lunch for noon, along with 
sleeping accommodations. This way it costs 
about two-dollars per day. (Bed rooms cold 
as—as You Know What!) Then again, going 
it deluxe, at a very low price considering, a 
number can go to any of several towns 
where smal! hotels cater to hunters . 
from some of these a fifteen-minute drive 
puts the party into the heart of hunting 
country. 


“Hunting may be by drive or pot-hunting. 
Local guides come reasonably—about $5 per 
day. (Then this chap mentions several places 
which are OK’d by him and not far from 
Williamsport.) 


“Clothes are a big and important item. 
Weather conditions are uncertain about 
December first. It can be as cold as billy- 
be . . . and on the other hand it can be as 
balmy as April. The answer is—Come Pre- 
pared. Heavy wool underwear, with long 
legs and arms (Who’s got ’em these panty- 
waist days?—Ed.), are the ticket. Wool 
breeches are worth their weight in bullion. 
They should be red and black check and 
plenty heavy checked to identify a 
hunter from a deer. Wool sox—and I don’t 
mean silk-and-wool—but the regular heavy 
hunting sock. Rubbers, with 14” to 16” tops, 


are better than leather pac boots, as they 


afford a good sole grip on slippery going and 
are warmer. Have a heavy hunting shirt— 
woolen—with either a heavy duck hunting 
coat with room for one to three sweaters 
underneath, or a heavy wool mackinaw such 
as is put out by Woolrich knitting mills. Top 
it off with a cap with ear flaps to keep the 
noise-catchers warm, and have all of it plenty 
red. Caps are made, as you know, inter- 
changeable, red and duck—but mine is all 
wool and red. (Red like that can never be 
mistaken for a deer—not if the hunter is 
«wake and sober.—Ed.) Heavy mittens with 
a slashed palm on the shooting hand, to get 
the trigger finger through, about completes 
the outfit, but, before taking these mittens 
into the woods, be sure to practice getting 
the fingers out in a hurry and under the 
excitement of seeing your deer running 
away, because it 1s very annoying not to be 
able to do this in a hurry, as occasion de- 
mands. 


“With an outfit such as above described 
which, while it may be a little expensive as 
to first cost, will last a life-time; will serve 
the purpose by permitting you to pile it on 
when necessary and peel it off when the 
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‘*Shucks! and I thought it was a ‘No Hunting’ sign.’’ 


weather is warm. A good hunting knife—not 
too big—with about a 4-inch blade, is OK. 
Compass and a piece of light, but strong, 
rope, abou! twenty feet long, about com- 
pletes the necessities. The rope comes in 
handy for dragging a dead deer, hanging him 
up while gutting and to hang yourself in case 
you become discouraged and decide to end it 
all.” 





JITTERBUG BIRD 


If you ever see a bird about the size of a 
small hen spinning dizzily upon some pond 
or lake, don’t send for the wagon. It’s not 
crazy—just a phalarope, a species that in- 
habits the Pacific Coast section and certain 
inland states. When a phalarope gets hungry, 
he selects a likely looking shallow pond and 
whirls around on the water at great speed. 
The whirling stirs up the bottom and reveals 
crustaceans and other forms of aquatic life 
which are hidden in the mud. As these deli- 
cacies come to the surface, the phalarope 
dines upon them to his liking. 





TOO FUR NORTH? 


Popular belief has it that only in the cold 
countries of the far North are good fur 
animals to be found. As a matter of fact, 


Well, fellers, there is the list. Most of 
us will already have part of it . . . some will 
have to slip out a few simoleons and make 
some purchases. Even if I like the way my 
friend (his name’s Jack Haberstroh) labors 
to assist us in the matter of an outfit, I 
DON’T like his crack about the ultimate, 
possible use of that rope! — Reprinted from 
Muzzle Blasts. 


furs can come from too far north. For in- 
stance, the fur of the average Canadian 
muskrat is the poorest of all the rodent furs 
in wearing quality. This is attributable to 
the fact that in ccld weather the Canadian 
muskrat absorb their own fat for food, which 
thins the pelt and impoverishes the fur.— 
From the National Wildlife Federation. 





CROCODILES 

The crocodile is the largest of living rep- 
tiles, the most numerous in the species and 
the most widely distributed. The alligator, 
which is a member of the order crocodilia, 
family crocodilidae, is found even in China. 
The Chinese version is a small species, about. 
6 feet in length—and the nearest living rela- 
tive of the Mississippi River alligator! Even 
scientists agree that this is more than strange. 
—From the National Wildlife Federation. 
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TANNING BUCKSKIN 





Fig. 1 


So much for equipment. 

Now, to prepare the nide for tanning: If 
it is a drv hide, first soak it in cold water 
until it is thoroughly soft and pliable. Then 
throw it over the beam and, with the knife, 
scrape off every bit of flesh, foreign matter 
and that thir layer of men.brane which lines 
the flesh side of the skin. This scraping 
process is a very important step in the tan- 
ning procedure. If there is anything left on 
the hide it will prevent that spot from taking 
the tan properly. So scrape it down all over 
to the actua] hide. In using the beam, place 
the hide over it at the upper end. Allow 
the edge of the skin to hang down over the 
end. Shove your body against the beam end, 
holding the hide between it and yourself. 
Then scrape down and away from you, push- 
ing the knife forward. After scraping what 
you can reach haadily, shift the hide to a 
fresh spot. 


When the skin is thoroughly cleaned, it is 
ready for the dehairing process. For this, a 
lime soluticn is used. Get one pound of un- 
slacked bu’nt lime Slake it in a little water, 
then add a couple of quarts more water, 
the same as in making whitewash. Do this 
the day before the hide is ready. 

These directions are all for one average- 
sized deer hide. If more hides are to be 
tanned at the same time, simply increase the 
dope accordingly. 

Now put five or six gallons of water in the 
tub. Be sure both tub and water are clean. 
Pour in the previously slaked lime and stir 
until well mixed. Then put in the cleaned 
hide. Be sure the hide is completely covered 
by the limewater. 

Leave the hide in this limewater until the 
hair will slip off easily. This will take from 
a few days to two weeks, depending on the 
weather. Warmth makes it work faster. Stir 
up the hide and suds it around twice a day 
so that the lime will act equally on all parts 
of it. Test it occasionally. It has. been in 
long enough when you can push the hair off 
easily with the hand. At this stage take it 
over the beam and scrape off the hair with 
the back of the knife. It should slip off clean, 
without reaguiring any special effort. If the 
hair resists to this treatment, return the hide 
to the limewater for a few days. 

And why throw this hair away? It makes 
an excellent camp-bed pad, when washed, 
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Fig. 2 











dried and quilted down between duck or 
ticking covers. Deer hair not only retains 
its resiliency wonderfully well, but it will 
beat almost any cther material in keeping 
out cold ard damoness. The hair from two 
or three deer will nake a bed foundation that 
one will go far to equal. 


After the hair has been taken off, return 
the hide to the limewater for three days. 
This is to loosen the grain. 


To have good buckskin necessitates taking 
off the grain. This grain is a very thin layer 
on the hair side of the skin. Take it on the 
beam and go over the entire hide with the 
knife, scraping this thin layer off smoothly. 
Use a sort of shaving motion, with the knife 
held square enough not to slice into the hide. 
It may cling stubbornly, especially on the 
neck and shoulders, but bear down and take 
it off nevertheless. When this grain is all off, 
turn the hide over and work on the flesh 











Fig. 3 


side, taking off everything that will possibly 
come, and forcing the limewater out of the 
skin. 

Here I night add that after handling the 
limed hide, the hands should be thoroughly 
washed with soap and water, then rubbed 
well with vinegar, to prevent soreness. 


Next step is the deliming. Rinse the hide 
in clean, cold water. Then soak it in cold 
water for about eight hours, sudsing it around 
and changing the water every. two hours. 


In the meantime, wash out the tub and 
into it put four gallons of cold water to 
which has been added % ounce of latic acid. 
When the hide is properly soaked out, put 
it into this acid bath. Leave it in there for 
24 hours, stirring and sloshing around fre- 
quently. 

At the end of this time take the hide out 
and again scrape it thoroughly on both sides 
over the beam. Work out as much water 
as possible and scrape off any bits of grain 
still clinging to either side. All this extra 
scraping results in nicer leather. Now rinse 
again in several waters, finally leaving it in 
fresh water overnight. This makes it ready 
for the actual tanning. 
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There are innumerable good tanning for- 
mulas impossible to cover in one short article. 
The one given here is simple, dependable, 
makes exceptionally soft and durable buck- 
skin, and is as nearly foolproof as any | 
have tried. It leaves a hide which is easily 
worked and which doesn’t harden badly after 
being wet. 


To compound this tan, dissolve one large 
bar of brown naptha soap in one gallon of 
hot water. When dissolved, and while still 
hot, stir in one pint of neatsfoot oil. When 
mixed thorcughly, set te cool. 


Rinse the tub clean again and pour in this 
cooled liqvor. You will probably have to 
stir in a little more water—enough to cover 
the hide. Squeeze what water you can out 
of the freshly soaked hide and immerse it 
in this tanning liquor. Leave it there for 
four to ten days, depending on the weather. 
Stir it up each day. 

In mentioning weather, four days are 
enough for average summer warmth. Cool 
weather, but not freezing, requires ten or 
twelve days. Don’t let it freeze. A warmer 
temperature gives the best results. 


At the end of this time take the hide out 
and let it drain into the tub overnight. Next 
morning hang it up in a warm, airy place. 
It is best to pin it to a line or hang it be- 
tween two hooks, so it will dry evenly. Let 
it hang until dry spots begin to appear. It 
will show a lighter color when it dries, and 
these dry spots will turn white when stretch- 
ed between the hands. 
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As soon as these dry spots begin to ap- 
pear to any extent, it is time to start work- 
ing the hide; that is, rubbing it soft. Do not 
let it dry hard. It is impossible to soften 
fully dried hard spots at this stage. If this 
should happen, it is necessary to return the 
hide to the tanning liquor and resoak it. 


For working the hide we use the hide 
stake (Fig. 3). Set it between the knees and 
hold down solid by placing the feet on the 
paseboard. Now place the flesh side of the 
hide over the rounded end of the stake and, 
grasping it with a hand on each side, work 
it back ana forth over the sharpened wedge- 
shaped edge. Work it in all directions, pull- 
ing, stretching and scraping. This is necessary 
to break up the fibers of the skin so it will 
stay soft. All this working must be done 
while the hide is drying, at that period when 
it is no longer wet, yet still damp and streach- 
able. Use plenty of pressure—you can’t hurt 
the hide. The harder you work it, the better 
the finished leather will be. Continue this 
working as fast as the drying spots appear, 
until the entire hide is dry. When fairly 
dry, take it over the beam and go over the 
flesh side with the back of the knife. Give it 
a good scraping, bearing down hard. 


When the hide is fully dry, and worked 
as soft as you can get it, put it back in the 
tub of tanning liquor and leave it the same 
length of iime as before. Then take it out, 
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drain, dry and work scft again, repeating 
the previous procedure. 

This second soaking and working are 
necessary for choice buckskin. Don’t think 
one double-length period in the tan will do. 
That between-times working is essential. 


When the hide is dry and softened from 
this secona working-out, it will likely be 
very ill-shaped, baggy in spots and ruffled 
around the edges This calls for shape- 
stretching. Moreover, it needs a good stretch- 
ing to pull out any lingering stiffness. 

For this, lay the hide down flesh side up 
and go all over it with a coat of heavy 
laundry-sovp suds. Moisten it well—espe- 
cially the ‘thicker portions—but don’t soak 
it. Now roil it up tight, all edges in, and lay 
it aside for +n hour or so. An extra-heavy 
hide may require a second moistening. 


At this time you may sew up any cuts or 
holes in the skin. Figure 5 shows the best 
stitch for this. It is similar to the ordinary 
buttonhole stitch. Use strong linen thread. 
For large holes cut out a little V-notch at 
each end (Fig. 4). This allows for a smoother 
seam and will require less stretching to pull 
flat. The following stretching will take care 
of the small extra fullness caused by draw- 
ing the edges of the hole together. 

As soon as the moisture has quite thor- 
oughly penetrated the hide, and it is soft 
and stretchy throughout, it is ready to 
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stretch. Lay it on a flat, smooth surface and 
tack it down all around. Pull out every bit 
of stretch »ou can. get in all directions. Set 
the tacks every couple of inches and dis- 
tribute any extra fullness around the edges 
evenly between them. Then leave it in a 
warm place until it is bone dry. This will 
pull out any puckers and unevenness. 


When perfectly dry, puli it up and rub 
soft. it wil! have some stiffness from the 
moistening but this is easily worked out. 


In case yeu prefer darker leather, you will 
have to dye it. Natural buckskin is white. 
Two good dyes are green alder bark and 
green walnut huls. The bark will dye tan 
to dark brown; the hulls smoke to nearly 
black. For e medium shade of either color, 
soak a gallon of bark or hulis, broken up fine, 
in fuur or five gallons of water for several 
cays. Strain off this liquid for the dyeing. 
Put the hide in the dye water after taking 
it out of the tan the second time, and just 
before the last working-out This is the only 
time it wil' dye properly. And don’t leave 
it in the dye too long; not over 24 hours. 
The dye has a tendency to harden and 
coarsen the hide if left overlong. 


All this isn’t as intricate as it sounds. Once 
into it you will find it quite easy. And may 
pride of craftsmanship cause you to view 
that next buck in the light of a hand-tailored 
jacket instead of a mouse’s nest. 





METHODS AND OPINIONS 


A confused deer loses all sense of direction 
and caution. Invariably they try to escape 
from the crivers only to be shot by the 
watchers who remain quiet while the drive 
is in progress. Personally I prefer more quiet 
drives, where subdued signals are given, be- 
cause if a deer is not killed when he is 
“bushed” he starts legging it for all he’s 
worth, and a streak of lightning is not a 
good target to say the least. 


The percentage of drivers, usually camp 
ounters, whe protest an open doe season are 
undoubtedly in the minority. They are well 
acquainted with the food problem because 
they inspect their cabins and survey their 
hunting grounds at regular intervals. They 
realize that during the summer months food 
is more plentiful although there is little 
surplus. They know that deer exist rather 
than live during the three months succeeding 
the hunting season. They understand that 
any wild animal that does not have a pro- 
tective layer of fat during early fall may 
die of malnutrition and exposure before the 
winter months have passed. 


But, for those of you who do not go hunting 
yet sincerely believe an open doe season 
would constitute a serious handicap in per- 
petuating the deer herd, there is but one 
solution. Survey an area which you are in- 
timately familiar with in any of the recog- 
nized deer counties. 

The appropriate time to conduct such a 
Survey is during the winter or early spring. 
Examine the tips of small trees and berry 
bushes. They will be eaten off by hungry 
deer. Notice the absence of buds on the trees, 
within reach of the deer, and remember they 
cannot climb a tree. The spruce, pine, hem- 
lock, maple. poplar and aspen seedlings will 
appear defcrmed and “scraggy”. Why? Be- 
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cause the deer have eaten every digestible 
fiber on them. 


If you doubt that the animals are hungry, 
cut a few tall saplings and in a short time 
half the deer in the county will be feeding 
upon them. 


Is it, or is it not, a coincidence that small 
game has definitely decreased in certain 
areas, in spite of closed seasons and reduced 
bag limits, as the deer herd has increased? 
Snowshoe hares have been protected, yet 
have failed to increase under their normal 
range—the deer range. Grouse are decreas- 
ing in many sections. 


When any species of bird or animal is 
given the protection afforded them in this 
state and yet fail to increase it is not a 
question of reducing natural enemies, closing 
seasons, or reduced bag limits—it is because 
they lack the proper natural foods and cover. 


If the present deer herd is to be retainéd 
the forests will have to be managed properly. 
This would provide a new growth of dense 
underbrush which in turn would provide 
food and cover for all forest wildlife. But 
you cannot do that overnight. Therefore 
you must, of necessity, reduce the deer herd! 
This would insure future possibilities for 
valuable timber and a controlled watershed, 
plus an abundance of small game and fur- 
bearing animals. It would also insure a well 
regulated supply of spring-fed streams which 
insure future fishing possibilities. 


Problems such as these require the most 
serious thought and cooperation of every 
hunter and citizen of our state. We must 
accept the facts and govern our opinions 
without regard to sentimental reasons. To 
replace facts with fallacies is to violate 
nature’s basic law. 


We need ‘“‘dyed-in-the-wool” sportsmen and 
sportswomen. Men and women who hunt for 
the pursuit not for the kill. Not for a per- 
fect score but for the contest. Hunters who 
hunt for the pleasure of earning; for the thrill 
of pursuing; not for the thing itself. 





From Texas comes the story of a donkey 
that trailed deer. No one can explain it, but 
Old Whitey, a Boy Scout camp burro lifted 
his nose one day and took off into the brush 
followed by Scoutmaster Lee R. Tassick. The 
donkey, feeling his way carefully lest he 
snap a twig or click a stone, took Mr. Tassick 
to a sleeping doe and fawn. Mr. Tassick was 
amazed and decided to put Whitey to a real 
test. The next day he set out early in the 
morning and let Whitey take his own course. 
Again and again the flop-eared animal re- 
peated the performance, locating 13 deer by 
nightfall. Nimrods wished that Whitey could 
be rented or purchased but were all advised 
that he is a camp fixture and hunts only for 
fun. 





The elk herd on the Wichita National Wild- 
life Refuge in Oklahoma probably could lay 
claim to American amateur high jumping 
championship if the animal world had an 
athletic association. Recently a three-year-old 
bull elk ran thirty yards and cleared a nine 
foot fence with ease. According to Ranger 
William E. Drummond, of the Fish and Wild- 
life Service, this is the first time in his 18 
years of experience on the refuge that an 
animal has hurdled the high plank fence en- 
closing the corral. The elk’s hind feet touch- 
ed the top of the enclosure, but the animal 
landed right side up and unhurt on the other 
side of the fence—Current Conservation. 
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tin on the number of days hunted. The tabulatior. or these reports 
has revealed some interesting facts as follows: 








No. of Hunters Kind of Number Avg. No. of Days 














Reporting Game Hunted Days Hunted Per Hunter __ Percent — 
25,607 Big game only 94,771 3.7 6.7 
145,178 Small game only 844,479 5.8 38.0 
211,729 Both small and 
big game* 2,226,613 10.5 55.3 
382,514 100% 
*(Small game — 1,432,752 days, 6.8) 


(Big game — 793,861 days, 3.7) 

If it can be assumed that the above calculations provide a safe 
guide by which to estimate the percentage of our hunters who 
hunt big game only, small game only, or both big and small game, 
then it follows that slightly less than 7% of all our licensed hunters 
hunt big game only, 38% of them then hunt small game only, while 
55% hunt both big game and small game. 


Another rather striking figure derived from this tabulation is 
that those who hunt big game only spend an average of 3.7 days 
per man in the enjoyment of such sport; that those who hunt 
small game only spend a average of 5.8 days per man in pursuit of 
species other than hig game; and that those who hunt both small 
game and big game average 10.5 days per man, or an average of 
one day more of hunting than those who hunt either small game 
or big game only combined. 


It is evident that the 55% of the huncers who hunt both small 
game and big game are those who have more time for hunting. 
It is interesting to observe that this group of hunters spend an 
average of one day per man more hunting small game than those 
‘who enjoy small game hunting only, while those same hunters (the 
55% group) spend exactly the same amount of time big game hunt- 
ing (3.7 days) as do those who hunt big game only. 

The 382,514 hunters who gave us this information enjoyed a 
total of 3,165,863 man-days (separate days hunted) of hunting. If 
this same average held true for the entire 661,314 licensed hunters 
in 1939, the license holders in Pennsylvania last year devoted a 
cotal of 5,469,066 man-days to hunting, during which time there 
were 5,990,219 pieces of game taken. None of these computations 
take into account the amount of hunting or the game killed by 
farmers who did not secure licenses. 


We have never attempted to break down the kill into occupation 


groups, or the percentage of the kill by the hunters who have more 
time to hunt as against those who hunt only occasionally. It is sus- 
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pected, however, that the hunters in the former group bag a very 
large percentage of the game. 

According to the game-kill tabulation, during the 1939 hunting 
reason 15% of the licensed hunters did not kill any game, the same 
percentage as in 1937. This includes not only those who were 
unsuccessful but also those who bought licenses and did not have 
an opportunity to hunt. 


Hunters Cooperating 


In the Sepember 1939 issue of the Pennsylvania Game News there 
was published an article “What Becomes of Your Game-Kill Report”, 
and a limited number of reprints of this article are still available. 
In this article the background of unsuccessful attempts over a 
period of many years to obtain game-kill reports in worthwhile 
numbers and the reasons for the present successful reporting sys- 
tem are set forth. Therefore, it is not necessary again to relate 
these facts. 

The Commission’s decision to approach this matter in an educa- 
tional way is producing very satistactory results, as revealed in the 
three-year comparative statement below: 

1937 1938 1939 
Number of game-kill 

reports filed volun- 

EE co 6 wiih = kp ae 418,566 (69%) 527,075 (80%) 589,734 (89%%) 
Number of special 

reminder notices 

NE ss ba Wasws cals 189,064 (31%) 
Percent of game-kill 

reports received — 

based on final tabu- 

EEE ce erry 93% 98% 
Percent of licensed 

hunters turned over 

to field officers for 

investigation ...... 7% 2% 14% 


132,454 (20%) 68,780 (10%%) 


9844 % 


The sportsmen are to be commended for voluntarily boosting the 
filing of their game-kill reports by an average of 10% each year 
since 1937, thus making it possible to show a corresponding de- 
erease in the percentage of the special reminder notices mailed to 
tardy individuals. It is hoped that it will be only a comparatively 
short time until at least 98% of our licensed hunters file their 
reports voluntarily without the uecessity of incurring the expense 
of mailing special reminder notices. In this goal—helping the 
Commission to help the sportsren—the Commission solicits the 
wholehearted cooperation of all sportsmen. 































































































































































































Marching Forward 
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7,582 non-resident and 2 alien non-resident 
licenses were issued; and in 1939 based on 
nreliminary reports to June 1, 1940, records 
showed that 651,371 resident, 8,988 non- 
resident, and 3 alien non-resident licenses 
were issued. Non-residents of thirty-five 
states hunted in Pennsylvania during the 
two-year nweriod. 


In order to make it easier for Game Pro- 
tectors an landowners to apprehend’ game 
or trespass violators, the numerals on the 
hunting license tag were increased in heighth 
from 1 inch to 1% inches. It is now possible 
to record ticense numbers at a greater dis- 
tance and with more accuracy. 


Accounting 

In order to increase efficiency and effect 
economy in the handling of an increased 
volume of work the accounting system was 
cevised. Modern electric bookkeeping and 
accounting machines were installed, making 
it possible ic keep this work up to date and 
balanced at all times. This system also makes 
it possible to furnish currently detailed in- 


formation to field officers which heretofore 
was prepared manuaily, erd which slowed up 
investigations, particularly »n bounty claims. 


Financial Operations 


Time and space do uot permit a detailed 
account of the financial status for the period 
covered by this report. However, I might 
say that during the first year the sum of 
$1,486,826.37 was credited to the Game Fund, 
and during the second year the revenue 
amounted to $1,530,085.34 or a total of $3,- 
016,911.71. Expenditures during the first year 
amounted to $1,445,091.80, and the second year 
$1,500,122.03, or a total of $2,945,213.83 for 
the two-year period. The revenue of the 
Commission was greater during the biennium 
than during any other iike period, the in- 
crease in the main being occasioned by the 
sale of many more hunting licenses. 





While most forms of American wildlife 
have diminished in the advance of civiliza- 
tion, the rodents, with a few exceptions, have 
increased . . . groundhogs, for instance, have 
actually become greater in number as forests 
were cut and fields were cleared for the 
plow. 


IS IT IS, OR AIN’T IT? 

The bassarisk, or civet cat, or ringtail cat, 
or the same animal known by more than a 
dozen different names, but scientifically dub- 
bed bassariscus astutus, is a fur animal in 
Louisiana—according to law. But, whether 
there has ever been one taken alive and 
wild in that state is a moot question.—From 
the National Wildlife Federation. 





PUTTING THE HEAT ON NATURE 
Hatching and raising trout is a complicated 
business, ofttimes involving the passage of 
much time before the eggs are hatched and 
the resultant fish of sufficient size to be 
released in streams and brooks. 
Government scientists at the federal hatch- 
ery in Spearfish, North Dakota, recently 
worked out a way of making nature itself 
help speed up the process. The method con- 
sists of heating the water in the rearing 
troughs, using natural gas which is plentiful 
in the vicinity. It has been learned that heat- 
ing the water speeds up the hatching and 
makes the baby fish larger and healthier. 
Because of the speeding up process, less 
food is required to bring the trout to proper 
size. sO money as well as time is saved. 
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SPECIAL OFFER! 


With each subscription for two or more years the Commission's bulletin 
PENNSYLVANIA WILDLIFE”, which illustrates and describes wildlife com- 
A two-year subscription to a 
Pennsylvanian is available for $1.00. However, a two-year subscription for a 
person Out-of-State, Canadian or Foreign is available at the rate of $1.00 per 
year, or $2.00 for two years. PLEASE NOTE THAT THE BULLETIN IS GIVEN 
FREE WHEN EACH SUBSCRIPTION IS FOR TWO OR MORE YEARS. AVOID 
SENDING CASH! 


mon to Pennsylvania, will be given FREE. 





RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION: 


* Fifty cents per year for Pennsylvania 
* $1.00 per year for Out-of-State, Canadian or Foreign 


NOTICE! 


Be sure you have written or printed all names and addresses completely 
ind plainly. PLEASE REMEMBER THAT ONLY PENNSYLVANIA SUBSCRIP. 
TIONS ARE AT THE RATE OF $0.50 PER YEAR. Send your remittance in the 
form of check or money order making sure that the proper amount has been 
forwarded for the number of subscriptions you are submitting. CASH IS 
FORWARDED AT THE SENDERS’ RISK 


any such remittamces not reachirg this office. The bulletin is given only with 


we shali not be responsible fo: 





1 subscription for two or more years 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


$0.50 per year for Pennsylvania. 


$1.00 per year for Out-of-State. Canadian or Foreign 





Send Your Order Promptly and 
Be In Time For Christmas! 





PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMISSION 
HARRISBURG, PENNA. 


[USE SUBSCRIPTION BLANKS ON OTHER SIDE} 


41. 


OBEY THE LAW » » » HELP YOUR PROTECTOR 


Stop the cheater by reporting his license number! -—- Automobile license numbers will help too! 


selves by reporting promptly those who violate. 


RS 











*r. 611 Washingten Ave., Mifflintown........ 176 
ns, Layton Road, Chinchilla.......... 367R2 
rstick, 741 College Ave., Lancaster 5540 
R. No. 5, New Castle ...... oa §211 
elching, 409 Gannon St., Lebanon...... 681 
yer, 25 N. 18th St., Allentown....... 2-6739 
Weigel, 75 E. Bennett St., Kingston 7,5382 
ty, 1442 Memorial Ave., Williamsport 2-7313 
penter, Anderson St., Mt. Jewett 2521 
ettie, 113 W. Market St., Mercer.. 6 
y, 317 Logan St., Lewistown.. 2916 
tz, 75 Elk St., E. Stroudsburg 1272 
rhart, 141 Central Ave., Souderton.... 873 
ir, 66 Queen St., Northumberland....... 1210 
art, 1535 Northampton St., Easton... 2-2023 
r, 66 Queen St., Northumberland 1210 
inger, New Bloomfield a Ager oer 80 
te, 7806 Verree Ave., Phila. .. ccosc rem 4813 
ann, High St., Milford........ 240 
. 107 W. First St., Coudersport 278 
ere eee 
er, Beavertown ........ ore 16R31 
, 354 W. Garrett St., Somerset 
ner, Muncy Valley ....... 15R2 
a er ee 16 
, 8 Eberenz St., Wellsboro P i 196R 
*, 400 Green St., Mifflinburg.... 2 ee STS 6257 
»bell, 523 Liberty St., Franklin.. 1107 
orris, 1007 Conewango Ave., Warren 2939 
rook, 52 Harrison St., Washington 566 
>, 30 Stanton St., Honesdale.... 676 
(Actg.) 1610 Ligonier St., Latrobe........ 1140W 
‘argo, 161 E. Tioga St., Tunkhannock 3671 
er, 520 Girard Ave., York. ...... 7434 
and the large corps of Deputy Game Protectors. 
SION SUPERVISORS. 

AL SEASONS 

1940). 

SEASONS 
en Close 

.18 Nov. 21 

2 Dec. 14 

‘rs without points, as 

Zz dates). 

jl Jan. 31, 1941 

il Jan. 31, 1941 

1 Dec. 31 

1 Mar. 15, 1941 

1 Sept. 30, 1941 

, Delaware, Lancaster, Lawrence, Lebanon, Lehigh, 


Perry Counties. 
ies. 


rbon, Centre, Clearfield, Columbia, Fayette, Greene, 
van, Tioga, Union, Washington, Westmoreland and 


Wayne and Wyoming Counties, between December 16 and March 31.1941... 1arion, Linton, WiK, Morest, McKean, Pike, Potter, Susquehanna, Warren, 
































